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GUIDANCE: PRIMARY FUNCTION OF 
THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


By James J. Cribbin* 


EFORE CONSIDERING the implications of this almost too 
pretentious title, it is necessary first to devote some attention to 

three ideas which are antecedently more important. For unless we 

‘ remind ourselves periodically of these well-known fundamental 
concepts, we run the risk of basing our educational and guidance 

activities on no firmer foundation than experimental trial and error, 

frenetic efforts to keep up with one’s academic neighbors, or per- 

haps merely individual eccentricity and prejudice. What, then, are 

these ideas? Essentially they have reference to the nature of the 

pupil, the aims of education and guidance, and the complexion of 


the world in which we live. 


NATURE OF THE PUPIL 


To say that the pupil is a creature composed of body and soul 
and made to the image and likeness of God is about as deceptive in 
its simplicity as the affirmation that God created the world in six 
days. The pupil is not merely a biological animal, intent on max- 
imizing his life span while minimizing the number of his physical 
ailments; he is not merely an economic animal, forever seeking 


financial aggrandizement; he is not merely a psychological entity 


striving always to attain security and love; he is not merely a social 


organism, anxious to win the approval of his peers; he is not mere- 
ly a philosophical being, endlessly engaged in the struggle that his 
rationality may triumph over his animality; he is not merely a 
theological creature, solely intent on things divine. 

The core problems for both education and guidance is that each 
student is one and all of these things at one and the same time. 


And he is more—infinitely more! He is a person, with all that this 
£ term implies in the strict philosophical sense. He is a res sacra 
with a divine origin and an eternal destiny. Yet this precious one 


* James J. Cribbin, Ph.D., is an associate professor in the School of Edu- 
cation at Fordham University. 
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of God must work out his salvation in twentieth-century America. 

If the pupil were but a simple being, who was destined to live 
but one life and play but a single role, then our task would be rel- 
atively easy. Or if we could but wrap him in a cellophane envel- 
ope of grace from the moment of his conception to the closing of 
his tomb, our work would soon be completed. If we might but in- 
oculate him with a supernatural vaccine to render him immune 
to the materialistic virus of a naturalistic world, we should have 
little difficulty in succeeding in our endeavors. If we might only 
condition the pupil to the good so that, robotlike, he would ever 
embrace the right, our labors would be short. Unfortunately, 
God—and at this point the unbelieving might well be tempted to 
think Him something of an ironist—has not willed it so. Each and 
every student from the nearly moronic to the surpassing genius 
must solve his problems in the world as it exists now; each must, 
through the proper use of his intellect and will, perfect all of his 
powers for the salvation of the world and for his own personal 
sanctification. 


AIMS OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


What, then, are the objectives for which we are striving in both 
education and guidance? For what purpose do Catholic parents 
each year deprive themselves of hundreds of millions of dollars, so 
that their children may profit from the type of education provided 
by the Catholic schools? To what end do thousands and thousands 
of religious dedicate their very lives to the service 
of the young? Why have our forebears paid a fantastic price in 
terms of devotion, labor, and money to erect an educational sys- 
tem without parallel in the history of the Church? Now it is ob- 
vious that these questions can be readily answered after the heavy- 
handed manner of the professional pedagogue by presenting a 
long list of the individual and social needs of pupils. The answer, 
however, is more simply given. 

Catholic educators, in theory at least, labor to form all that is 
uniquely divine in the pupil; they work with equal zeal, in season 
and out, to develop all that is uniquely human in him; and by fus- 
ing both processes in the imitation of Our Lord, they strive to pro- 
duce alteri Christi et alterae Mariae. The end of Catholic educa- 
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tion, therefore, is no such jellyfish concept as “adjustment.” It is 
no such polysyllabic, self-centered nonsense as “a personal and 
satisfying philosophy of life.” It certainly is not that greatest of 
all educational shibboleths, “social efficiency.” We are content 
with nothing less than an unyielding struggle to approach ever 
closer to a perfection which is rooted in religious convictions, a 
healthy humility, a rational independence, and a scrupulous regard 
for truth and facts. 

We do not, therefore, need pugnacious graduates, who are so 
imprudently offensive in defending the Church that they alienate 
all people from Christ. We do not need complacent graduates, 
who are so parochially convinced that anything Catholic must nec- 
essarily be superior to everything non-Catholic that they prompt 
even the best-intentioned of our non-Catholic friends to lose re- 
spect for our educational system. We co not need chameieon grad- 
uates, who facilely change their Catholic coloring so as to fit into 
any and every social group at the price of principles. We do not 
need timid graduates, who, like religious misers, clutch to their 
breasts the gift of Faith instead of sharing it freely with all men. 
What we do need are mature, refined and competent but also 
thick-skinned, strong-spined and articulate Christophers, who are 
equal to the bruises involved in bringing Christ to the world. 
What we do need are Christ-bearers, who are at peace with God 
because their actions are consistently guided by His precepts, who 
are at peace with themselves because they have established God's 
order in the inner kingdom of their minds, who are at peace with 
their fellowmen because they have learned well those interper- 
sonal skills which are necessary for living harmoniously in society. 
We seek, in short, to produce graduates who are a force for pos- 
itive good in their communities in order that they may both ad- 
vance the cause of democracy and advance the Kingdom of Christ. 

It will not do, however, merely to give rhetorical responses to 
the questions we have proposed. At this very moment, Our Lord 
is asking each of us specific questions to which He wants definite 
answers. According to the level of education at which we are en- 
gaged, some of these questions are the following: 

1. Within a relatively few years as time hastens by, each of your 
pupils will have secured as much formal education as he will ever 
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receive. Armed with these habits, skills, knowledge, ideas, atti- 
tudes, and ideals, he will have to make his way successfully 
through temporal things without detriment to those which are 
eternal, How well are you preparing him for this adventure? 

2. He will have to choose, prepare for, enter upon, and succeed 
in that vocational area in which he will spend from one-half to 
two-thirds of his adult waking hours. What are you doing to help 
him to make this crucial choice intelligently? 

3. From all of the marriageable young people whom he will 
know he will have to choose that one with whom, for better or for 
worse, he will spend the remainder of his life. What are you doing 
to help him plan wisely for this critical time of life? 

4, He will have developed those personality traits and those 
social skills with which he will win the respect and friendship of 
those with whom he lives and works. What are you doing to make 
him equal to this task? 

5. He will have to win the battle for emotional maturity, so that 
he may enjoy life without senseless fears. He must learn to love 
and to be loved without corroding anxiety or envy. What support 
are you giving him in this struggle? 

6. He will have to formulate a philosophy of life which will not 
only give meaning to his life but also enable him to distinguish be- 
tween transient trifles and enduring values. In what way are you 
assisting him in his efforts to measure up to this problem? 

7. He will have to shoulder his fair share of the responsibility 
for making the theory of democracy work out in practice by mak- 
ing America a better place in which to live. How are you helping 
him to do this? 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE 


Now if we examine closely the nature of the pupil, the ends of 
education, and the developmental tasks of youth, it is evident 
that the primary responsibility of the Catholic school is guidance. 
Because God has so loved him as to give him the gift of intellect, 
he cannot be trained like an animal nor conditioned like a dog; he 
must be guided as a rational being. Because God has been 
pleased to endow him with a free will, we must never seek to take 
away that which God saw fit to grant him; rather we must seek to 
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guide, to assist and to direct him so that he may use his freedom 
according to His will. Because he is a person, he cannot be edu- 
cated as though he were a Leibnitzian monad impersonally; rather 
he is worthy of our most personal interest and help. This is the 
essence of guidance; it has always been the motivating spirit of 
all true education. 
To limit our pedagogical horizons, therefore, to the academic 
blinders of a textbook, to concentrate on skill or technique, subject 
‘ or course, however essential, as though it were an end in itself 
rather than merely a means to an end is a monstrous perversion 
of the educational process. No one believes more sincerely the 
truth in Aristotle’s statement that man is by nature made to know: 
no one accepts more wholeheartedly St. Augustine’s admonition. 
“Intellectum, valde ama,” than this writer. Even so, to focus on 
the pupil’s intellectual development to the neglect of his other 
powers is to be false to the Christian concept of education and to 
make an unchristian travesty of God’s creation! Finally, to in- 
struct mechanically according to a lacklustre routine devoid of that 


stimulation and inspiration which, unhappily, at times our stu- 
dents report that they were so glad to find elsewhere, is to make 
of both education and guidance a contradiction in terms. 

Few will deny that the aim of education is threefold: (1) to 
help the pupil discover his best self, (2) to help him realize this 


best self by assisting him to surmount those obstacles which hind- 
er his finest development for time and eternity, (3) to help him 
perfect his best self for his own happiness, the good of the world, 
and the greater glory of God. If this be true, then guidance is your 


primary responsibility, for it is naught else but a tender solicitude 
for the best development of each pupil. As teachers, we have an 
obligation in conscience to instruct the very best we know how: 


as guides our influence for good arises from the all-pervading im- 
pact of personality upon personality, which is the heart of euid- 


ance, 


COMPLEXION OF THE WORLD 


What of the nature of the world in which we live? There is. un- 
fortunately, a type of Catholic teacher who is forever looking back 
like Lot’s wife. Take him seriously and he will soon convince you 
that all the heroic accomplishments of the Church and all its glor- 
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ies lie in the dim, distant past. Such a teacher has little knowledge 
of the nature of the Church. He fails to see that Catholicism is 
essentially a revolution and no revolution ever succeeded by look- 
ing backward. In the second place, he misses the point that every 
truly great achievement of the Church, from the school of the 
Apostles to the American Catholic educational system, began as 
an experiment. Finally, he fails to see that the strength of the 
Church lies not in her insistence on remaining static in a changing 
world but rather in her marvellous ingenuity and flexibility in 
adapting herself to altered social conditions without sacrifice of 
fundamental principles. Chesterton crce stated that the schools 
were fifty years behind the times. If the enervating temptation to 
decry the present and take comfort in the past ever arises within 
you, put it aside lest you provide him with additional evidence for 
his contention. 

Even with the proper attitude towards twentieth-century life, 
however, the social phenomena with which we, as teachers, have 
to grapple are almost enough to make even the stronghearted 
quake. Where once our thoughts could rest easy at the tidelines 
of two oceans, now all of the nations seem to be in a common boat, 
despite the fact that up to the present they have not done a very 
good job of rowing in unison. The social upheavals now taking 
place in the Orient have serious implications for our schools. The 
fields are indeed white with the harvest both for spreading the 
beneficial concepts of democracy and the inspiring teachings of 
Christ. 

Educationally, we are on the verge of a human flood. The elem- 
entary schools now have some six million more pupils than they 
enrolled five years ago. In the next ten years, the high school en- 
rollments will increase by approximately 70 per cent, while in the 
same period the increase among the college group will range from 
75 to 150 per cent depending upon the locality concerned. This 
mere increase in numbers is startling enough. If, however, the 
near feeble-minded is to attend the same school as the near genius, 
if every pupil is to be wracked on the Procrustean bed of an in- 
flexible curriculum, and if we forget that the verb, “to teach,” takes 
two accusatives, the more important of which has reference to the 
teacher's guidance of the student, then we are also on the verge 
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of a national catastrophe. Moreover, it would be almost equally 
disastrous to ignore the fact that in the last fifty years or so perhaps 
more knowledge has been added to the world’s treasury than in 
the previous five hundred! Hence, to restrict your efforts to the 
minutiae of a poorly-written textbook would be fatal; unless this 
text deals with basic matters or with unchanging principles, it is 
highly probable that within the next ten years many of the major 
ideas will have been disproved, modified or altered. As a peda- 
gogue you can teach the pupil how to learn; only as a guide can 
you motivate him to want to learn so that he will continue his 
education after he has completed his formal schooling. 

The demands of an increasingly complex industrial society also 
require that the teacher be principally a guide. The advent of 
atomic energy and the development of such engineering marvels 
as automation may very well within our lifetime bring about such 
changes in our way of living as to make the first industrial revolu- 
tion seem like a group of high school students building a “hotrod.” 
Unless, therefore, you see your role as largely that of an under- 
standing guide, how will the student ever prepare for this fantas- 
tic future? How, indeed, will he now find his way through the 
more than twenty thousand occupations that exist in the United 
States, half of which probably did not exist fifty years ago and 
half of which will likely cease to be within the next five decades? 

The social scene in America, too, gives little comfort to the 
mechanical educator. In some homes it is not quite clear whether 
father is a guest or ghost in the house. Other homes resemble 
haunted houses, since both father and mother are away all day at 
work, In our castles of domesticity the steering wheel has replaced 
the family circle; where you do find a family circle, it is likely to 
be a meeting of mutes since that baleful cyclops, the television, 
has imposed an iron rule of silence on all who sit at his feet, Fur- 
thermore, youth is confused by the obvious contradiction they 
observe between what adults preach and that which they practice. 
Finally, there is a wholesale campaign of moral disarmament be- 
ing carried out in certain elements of the press and movies so far 
as the moral teachings of the Church are concerned. Regrettably. 


this campaign has at times been successful as some of our pupils 
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have first scorned, then tolerated, then admired, and finally em- 
braced the anti-Christian ideas proposed. 

If you would doubt that the primary responsibility of the school 
is guidance, consider for a moment—you who are so intimately 
involved in this problem—the position of women in America. 
There is no better cared for, groomed or pampered woman on the 
face of the earth. There is no freer, healthier or more active 
woman in the world. If one is to believe the reports, however, 
there is probably no more perplexed person in the universe. Al- 
though she is intended to be the civilizing complement of man, 
too often she is his critical competitor. Although her principal 
roles in life are uniquely feminine, too often she receives an edu- 
cation which is essentially masculine. Although her chief contrib- 
utions to society and the Church ought to be made through the 
creation of happy family life, the sanctification of man, and the 
refinement of society, these are often the very areas in which she 
receives the least assistance from the school. Now there are three 
types of people on this orb we call the world: those who make 
things change; those who watch them change; and those—the 
vast majority—who don’t even realize that they have changed. 
Ask yourself this question, “In what category do our young people 
fit with respect to their responsibility for Christianizing the world 
as the continuation of the redemptive act of Christ?” 


TOLL ON PUPIL PERSONALITY 


In the light of all that has been said, it would be a miracle if 
the pernicious efforts of our disjointed society did not take their 
ineyitable toll in the inner kingdom of the pupil’s personality. 
The dismal statistics concerning the prevalence of juvenile de- 
linquency, disgruntled workers in industry, problem drinkers, and 
just eccentric folk are ample evidence that such a miracle has not 
come to pass. Show me the book which will guarantee that the 
pupil will avoid these pitfalls; name me the text or syllabus which 
will assure his safe passage through the difficulties of life. To at- 
tempt this is to rise up early in the morning and late to go to bed 
but in vain, for it is certain that the student will adopt the proper 
and reasonable way of life not because of any class or course but 
because of the inspiration you give him, the personal help you 
provide in time of need, and the warm relationships of mutual con- 
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fidence and respect which you establish. If one would find the 
primary source of his influence for good in the lives of the young, 
then let him look to Our Lord. He wrote no books, neither did He 
use them much. He did have a sympathetic understanding of 
people. This the multitude knew and this they appreciated even 
to the extent of following Him for days despite hunger and thirst. 


CHALLENGE TO THE SCHOOL 


The complex changes now taking place in the world and the 
multiple roles which every pupil will perforce play therein, for 
good or ill, present a challenge to the school. It is a challenge 
that will not be met by chasing clutchingly after every educational 
mirage which promises universal competence for all with little 
effort; it will not be met by clinging obstinately to unexamined 
traditions, which at times represent not tried and tested exper- 
ience but an outward sign of an inner lethargy arising from an un- 
willingness to change because to do so is troublesome; it will not 


be met any more by reiterating impressive quotations from St. 
Thomas than it will by parrotting Dewevan dicta. 


Assuming that the ultimate and proximate ends of education are 
well known, it would appear that the school must do four things 
if it is to meet this challenge realistically. It must determine spe- 


cifically and precisely just what it is able and willing to accom- 


plish. Secondly, it must, in so far as conditions permit, select only 
those students who are able and willing to profit from the type 
of education it provides. It is all well and good to orate that the 
school should meet all the needs of all the pupils. If one will but 
descend for a moment from this idealistic cloud with its lining of 


evangelistic fervour, he will soon realize that this is impossible 
What no wife can do for her spouse, however much she loves him. 
no school can possibly do for its pupils. In the third place, the 
school must follow the counsel of St. Paul and test everything, 
a holding fast to that which proves to be good, in order that it may 
formulate practical means for attaining its ends with a maximum 
of efficiency and a minimum of wasted energy and time. The old 
adage holds that one should be wary of the anger of a mild man. 
One might piously hope that that typically mild breed of people, 
teachers, might become sufficiently exercised over what they are 
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trying to do to abandon some of their timidity in favor of a little 
daring and ingenuity in devising improved methods of achieving 
their aims, particularly in view of the fact that there is ample evi- 
dence that our usual ways of doing things have at times been some- 
what less than overwhelmingly successful. Lastly, having done 
these things conscientiously, the school should leave all else either 
to other schools, which offer a different type of education, or to 
the various social agencies of the community. It would be tragic 
were the school to spread itself so thinly over the entire landscape 
of the pupil's life that its proper function, and the one, which if it 
fails will perhaps forever remain undone, is neglected. The proper 
function of the school, it would appear, is the formal education of 
the pupil as a human being in order that he may perform both 
effectively and happily those roles which he must play in life as 
a citizen of two worlds, the mundane and the divine. 


GUIDANCE THE HEART OF EDUCATION 


In a very real sense, therefore, guidance is new in only four 
ways. It is new with respect to some of the areas of the pupil’s 
life which are now considered, rightly or wrongly, to be the legit- 
imate responsibility of the school. It is new as to the system of 
pupil personnel services, distinct from but never, never separate 
from instruction and administration, which have been organized to 
facilitate the pupil’s efforts to secure the best possible kind of edu- 
cation. It is new so far as it concerns the techniques which have 
been added in the past few decades to the professional educator's 
methodological armory. It is new with reference to the type of 
training which is an essential prerequisite to success. In the final 
analysis, however, modern guidance is naught but the age-old con- 
cern of the Church for the perfection of each of her children, 
geared to the changing social requirements for successful living in 
twentieth-century, democratic America through the utilization of 
scientific procedures. The spirit that quickeneth is immutable 
and ancient; some of the devices used are changing and modern. 

If all true education is based on co-operation rather than co- 
ercion, on rational freedom rather than simian docility, on the 
spirit of the process rather than its mechanics, on prevention rather 
than remediation, on creativity rather than mediocrity, on sweet 
reasonableness rather than arbitrary rules, on personal assistance 
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rather than impersonal demands, on individuality rather than 
brutish conformity, on initiative rather than passivity, on self-di- 
rectiveness rather than imitation, and on inner resourcefulness 
rather than external pressure, then, so too, is guidance. If this be 
true, then it seems evident that the primary responsibility of the 
school is guidance. Such guidance must not degenerate into a pot- 
pourri of haphazard activities to be performed or left undone at 
the caprice of the individual. It must rather have its source in a 
tender solicitude for the best interests of the young; it must be 
carefully co-ordinated with the administrative, instructional and 
other functions of the staff; it must be implemented according to 
a carefully formulated plan which will provide such a compre- 
hensive system of personnel services as may make our deep con- 
cern for the welfare of the youth both effective and fruitful. 


Congress appropriated $5,270,000 to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion for salaries and expenses in fiscal 1957, as compared with an 


appropriation of $3,240,000 in fiscal 1956. 


An association of religious superiors was formed at a meeting 
in Washington, D. C., last month, attended by ninety-five super- 
iors of male religious societies in the United States. Among ob- 
jectives of the association are the promotion of the spiritual wel- 
fare of religious and an increase in the efficacy of their apostolate. 


Adult courses sponsored by the Diocese of Pittsburgh have en- 
rolled 1,420 persons this fall, an increase of 250 over last year's 
number. 


Catholic school enrollment in the Archdiocese of Philadelphia 
for 1956-57 is 254,314 pupils. Of this number, 236,314 pupils are 
in the diocesan and parish elementary and secondary schools; 
17,687 are registered in the private schools and colleges. This 
is an increase of 6 per cent over last year’s enrollment. In addition 
to the total for regular schools, there are 3.847 students in the 
evening courses of the colleges and 3,890 in St John’s School for 
Adult Education. 
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OUR HOLY FATHER POPE PIUS XII 
ON CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


By Rev. Vincent A. Yzermans* 


N A WORLD ENGAGED . a life and death struggle between 

spiritual and temporal values the role of education holds a pri- 
mary position. The materialists, the pragmatists, call them what 
you will, are confronted in every problem by those who cling to 
the primacy of the spiritual proclaimed by the well-known dictum 
of Pope Pius XI: “.. . there can be no ideally perfect education 
which is not a Christian education.”! 

Few Catholics would question the sublimity of the encyclical 
of Pope Pius XI on the Christian Education of Youth. It is for 
Catholics a sacred charter and declaration of principles. What, 
however, is often overlooked is the fact that Pope Pius XII stands 
both in his own right and in the power of his office as a giant in 
the field of educational thought. 

Throughout the years of his pontificate he has delivered over 
sixty addresses on the subject of education. These addresses, when 
taken together, are a delineation and explanation of the principles 
set down in his predecessor’s encyclical. Conversant with the 
problems of education from the experience of his earlier years and 
surrounded by a host of advisors skilled in the subject of educa- 
tion, Pope Pius XII is fully capable of exercising that ordinary 
magisterium of the Church in these addresses which demand the 
obedient acceptance of the faithful throughout the world.? Both 
human reason and infused faith prompt the Catholic educator to 
give undivided attention to his words. 


* Rev. Vincent A. Yzermans, presently pastor of St. John the Baptist 
Church, Swanville, Minnesota, is the editor of four works on papal docu- 
ments. His latest works are The Popes and the Saints and The Unwearied 
Advocate, Public Addresses of Pope Pius XII, published by the St. Cloud 
Bookshop, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

1 Pius XI, “The Christian Education of Youth,” Social Wellsprings, ed. 
Joseph Husslein (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1949), pp. 89-121. 

“Joseph C. Fenton, “The Doctrinal Authority of Papal Encyclicals,” 
American Ecclesiastical Review, CXX1 (August, 1949), 136-150 (September, 
1949), 210-220. 
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In virtue of his office as Head of the Church, Pope Pius XII does 
not hesitate to claim “the same office as He Who on earth was 
pleased to be called ‘the Master. ”* He frankly states, “We are, 
and We realize that We are, teachers of souls. In no secondary 
sense, the Church is the sublime school, just as in great part the 
office of the priest consists in teaching and educating.” Then he 
asks, “Is not this, our See, principally a teacher’s pulpit? Is it not 
true that Our first duty is to teach? Did not the Divine Master and 


“ Founder of the Church give to Peter and the Apostles the funda- a 
mental precept—teach and make disciples?” As the Supreme : 
Teacher in the Supreme Chair, the Holy Father has set down and - 


underscored certain aspects of education that no Catholic con- 
cerned with the interests of the Church and youth can overlook 


AIM OF EDUCATION 


One of the chief contributions of Pope Pius XII to the philos- 
ophy of Catholic education is his re-statement of the aim of educa- 
tion. This goal “consists in collaboration with divine grace for 
the formation of the true and perfect Christian.”> He does not, 
however, leave the matter rest at that. His specific contribution 
to that aim is a clear and unquestionable explanation. “In this 
perfection,” he says, “is included the ideal that the Christian, as 
such, be in condition to face and to overcome the difficulties and 
correspond to the demands of the times in which it is his lot to 


live."* On another occasion he explained, 

By the perfect Christian We mean the Christian of today, 
child of his own era, knowing and cultivating all the advances 
made by science and technical skill. He is a citizen and not 
something apart from the life led in his own country today. 
The world will have nothing to regret if an ever increasing 
number of these Christians is placed in all sectors of public 
and private life.7 


3 Pius XII, “Religious, Moral and Intellectual Training of Youth.” (Ad- 
dress of September 4, 1949), The Catholic Mind, XLVI (November, 1949), 
685-690. 

4 Thid, 
2. 5 Pius XII, “Education and the Modern Environment” (Address of Oc- 
tober 6, 1948), The Catholic Mind, XLVII (February, 1949), 118-121. 

6 Tbid. 
7 Pius XII, “Religious, Moral and Intellectual Training of Youth.” 
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In order that this aim may be realized, the Pope warns against 
three imminent dangers. The first danger is statism. 

Having recognized the school as a powerful value in the 
formation of conscience, some states, regimes and political 
movements have discovered that it is one of the most effica- 
cious means for gaining to their side the multitude of support- 
ers which they need to make triumphant determined con- 
ceptions of life. With tactics as astute as they are insincere, 
and for ends that contradict the natural ends of education, 
some of these movements—both in the past and during this 
present century—have aimed at the withdrawal of the schools 
from the influence of those institutions which have, besides 
the state, a primordial right in education, the family and the 
Church.® 
Against this danger the Pope firmly states the stand of the 

Church. 

This see of Peter... is the vigilant sentinel for the good of 
souls and true progress, Just as it never in the past renounced 
this essential right . . . it will not renounce this right in the 
future, neither because of hopes of earthly gains, nor because 
of the fear of persecution. The see of Peter will never consent 
that the Church, which has this right by divine mandate, nor 
the family, which claims it in natural justice, be deprived of 
their original rights.° 
The second danger is a superficial knowledge. In describing 

this danger the Pope remarked to a group of French students and 
professors, 

This craze for seeming to know everything makes many a 
braggart (and there are far too many of them) ready to flat- 
ter and gratify his foolish ambition with little cost to himself, 
but great harm to his hearers and to those who read his writ- 
ings . . . Everyone would have, or claim to have, general 
knowledge which is, in fact, no more than a surface smattering 
of widely differing subjects. That would be enough for an 
empty show of knowledge.!” 

The remedy for this is, the Pope observes, “to set before them 
8 Ibid. 9 Ibid 


10 Pius XII, “Task of the Universities,” (Address of April 16, 1949), 
Catholic Documents, II (1949), 9-11. 
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wholesome and substantial food, such as may give them a distaste 
for heady beverages and tainted fare.”"! Every student must 
learn that “he should be full of reverence first and foremost for 
the Eternal Light, whose rays he has been bidden to shed over all 
creation.”!? 

The third danger is the ignorance of religious truth. “Beware,” 
the Pope warns, “of being satisfied . .. with questions learned by 
heart without any understanding of their meaning.”"* 

There is, on the contrary, the urgent need of a method of 
teaching catechism which is accurate and complete, and 
which, while not neglecting the help of the memory and im- 
agination, lays stress on reason and explains, for example, 
that the sincere and conscious act of faith is a most rational 
and reasonable human act. Give the young as organic a view 
as possible of Catholic teaching. Make them see in Christ 
One Who will satisfy their vital need of knowledge that is 
full, orderly and enlightening." 

Those who are on guard and fight against these dangers will be 
able to fulfil the Pope’s admonition: “Against the pernicious at- 
tempts of those who would completely separate religion from edu- 
cation and from school, or who would at least place the school 
and education upon a purely naturalistic basis, set the ideal of a 
work of teaching that is enriched by the inestimable treasure of 
a sincere faith vivified by the grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ.”!® 

The realization of these aims, of course, depends on many fac- 
tors. The genius of Pope Pius XII lies in the fact that he has un- 
derscored in his addresses many of these. Three of these elements 
are good teachers, parent-teacher co-operation, and a deeper 
understanding of youth. 


GOOD TEACHERS 


In his letter to Lucilius, Seneca advises, “Choose that teacher 
whom you have to admire more when you see him than when you 
hear him.”!® We express the same thought in the modern adage, 


11 [hid. 12 [bid. 

13 Pius XII, “Solid Religious Training of Youth” (Address of September 
8, 1953), Catholic Documents, XIV (1953), 26-29. 

14 Thid. 

15 Pjus XII, “Education and the Modern Environment.” 

16 Seneca Epistola ad Lucilium v. 9. 8. 
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“What you are thunders so loud I can’t hear what you're saying.” 
Both expressions accentuate the importance of the personal sanc- 
tification of the Catholic teachers. 

Good teachers [His Holiness points out] are those with a 
clear professional Catholic conscience, a soul burning with 
apostolic zeal, an exact idea of doctrine, which must pene- 
trate all their teaching, and a profound conviction of serving 
the highest spiritual and cultural interests . , . Good teachers, 
finally, are careful to educate rather than merely instruct; 
capable, above all, of forming and moulding souls chiefly 
through contact with their own.'" 

The good teacher, moreover, “whose aim is to develop beings 
similar to himself, will form his pupils not only by precept but also 
by the example of his own life. If the contrary should be true, his 
efforts are merely, as Saint Augustine says, those of ‘a merchant of 
words’ and not of a fashioner of souls. Moral teachings bloom 
only superficially in the spirit if they are not accompanied by 
acts,"18 

Personal sanctification, however, in no way excludes the neces- 
sity of intellectual preparation. In a Catholic teacher both are 
indispensible. 

If Saint Gregory the Great could speak of the government 
of souls as “the art of arts,” surely no art is more difficult and 
strenuous than that of fashioning the souls of children. These 
souls are so very tender, so easily disfigured through some 
thoughtless influence or wrong advice, so difficult to guide 
rightly and so easily led astray. They are more susceptible 
than wax to receive a disastrous and indelible impression 
through malignant influences or culpable neglect.1® 
For this reason, Pope Pius XII insists that Catholic teachers be 

suitably qualified for their task. Catholic schools are never to be 
rated inferior but, precisely because they are Catholic, should be 
superior to every other type of school. 

This presupposes [the Holy Father said to religious su- 


17 Pius XII, “The Secret of Good Schools” (Address of January 14, 1954), 
The Pope Speaks, I (April, 1954), 19-22. 

18 Pius XII, “Religious, Moral and Intellectual Training of Youth.” 

19 Pius XII, Guiding Christ’s Little Ones (Address of October 21, 1941) 
(Washington: National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1942). 
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periors] that your teaching Sisters are masters of the subjects 
they expound. See to it, therefore, that they are well trained 
and that their education corresponds in quality and academic 
degrees to that demanded by the state. Be generous in giv- 
ing them all they need, especially where books are concerned, 
so that they may continue their studies and thus offer young 
people a rich and solid harvest of knowledge. This is in keep- 
ing with the Catholic idea which gratefully welcomes all that 
is naturally good, beautiful and true, because it is an image 
of the Divine goodness, and beauty and truth.” 

In order to assure qualified teachers, the Pope insists upon an 


adequate salary for those engaged in the teaching profession. The 
fact that there are spiritual and intellectual compensations in the 
task of teaching “is no reason why society, and in concrete terms, 
the state, to which you give your life .. . 
obligation to you in the expression of public gratitude and the 
payment of an adequate salary by which teachers may enjoy 
economic conditions that will permit them to dedicate themselves 
entirely to the school.”?* 


Speaking again on this same subject, His Holiness pointed out: 
A society that is really interested in intellectual and moral 
values, a society that does not want to slip and slide toward 
that materialism to which it is being drawn by weight of the 
ever more mechanical life of technical civilization, must show 
the esteem that it has for the profession of the teacher, assur- 
ing him a return which corresponds to his social position. Let 
us not forget that the labor which produces spiritual values 
is real labor and even, in its kind, more lofty than manual 
labor. This should be taken into consideraticn in calculating 
a just wage.** 

Over and above these qualities, religious teachers must have 
“professional competence.” 

They should have perfect human formation, intellectual and 
moral. For the teaching office is a lofty position which calls 


21 Pius XII, “Religious, Moral and Intellectual Tarining of Youth.” 


22 Pius XII, “Aims of an Italian Teachers’ Union” (Address of January 5, 


1954), The Pope Speaks, I (April, 1954), 11-15. 


should be under a lesser 


20 Pius XII, “Counsel to Teaching Sisters” (Address of September 13, 
1951), The Catholic Mind, VI (February, 1952), 17-27. 
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for intellectual discernment and for goodness of heart, for a 
capacity for intuition and delicacy of spirit, for adaptability 
and adjustment as well as human depth, capable of bearing 
all for love of neighbor. Good teachers need a professional 
competency which should at least be above average, and bet- 
ter yet, outstanding on all levels of instruction and in each 
of the specialized fields, if it is not to be unworthy of a mission 
which serves not merely the people and the State, but also 
God, the Church and souls.?8 
Never should the Catholic teacher forget the tremendous dig- 
nity of the teaching office, which even the pagan Cicero paid trib- 
ute to when he wrote, “What public office can we exercise greater 
than the teaching and instructing of youth?” 


PARENT-TEACHER CO-OPERATION 


In his very first talk concerning education, Pope Pius XII em- 
phasized the importance of home and school co-operation. Speak- 
ing to the mothers of Italy in 1939 he said, 

In your work of education, which is many-sided, you will 
feel the need and the obligation of having recourse to others 
to help you. Choose helpers who are Christians like yourselves, 
and choose them with all the care that is called for by the 
treasure which you are entrusting to them. You are commit- 
ting to them the faith, the purity and the piety of your chil- 
dren. But when you have chosen them, you must not think 
that you are henceforth liberated from your duty and your 
vigilance. You must co-operate with them. However eminent 
school teachers may be in their professions, they will have 
little success in the formation of your children without your 
collaboration. . . . What a misfortune it would be if at home 
your indulgence and fond weakness were to :ndo all that has 
been done at school, at catechism or in Catholic associations 
to form the character and foster the piety of your children.** 
On the other hand, the Holy Father pointed out the duty of a 

teacher to familiarize himself with his students’ families. 

We encourage with all Our heart whatever will facilitate 
and render the co-operation of the school and the family ever 


23 Pius XII, “The Secret of Good Schools.” 
24 Pius XII, Guiding Christ’s Little Ones. 
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closer. The family chooses the teacher to prepare the adol- 
escent to live his adult life in the state and in the Church, but 
it must not and cannot abdicate its directive office. Coopera- 
tion is natural and necessary, and in order to be fruitful, it 
presupposes a knowledge of each other, constant relations, 
unity of outlook, and successive adaptations. Only the teach- 
ers can make this ideal effective. The family must be the 
most solid support of the teacher on all levels. . . . He is first 
of all a delegate of the family, and only after that, if the case 
presents itself, a public official or employee of the state or the 
teaching body.?® 


UNDERSTANDING YOUTH 


The Pope insists that the teacher must know his students. 
To carry out his job fully, the teacher worthy of the name 
must first know his pupils. That means the voungsters of a 
determined age in general, as they are described by sound 
Christian pedagogy and those of his own class or of his in- 
stitute in particular, as the family forms them.”® 
Again he observes, “If you know him well you will educate him 
well. You will not misconceive his character. You will come to 
understand him, knowing when to give way and when to be 
firm.”27 
This understanding every good teacher must have. However, 
the Holy Father cautions, 
Understanding young people certainly does not mean ap- 
proving and admitting everything they maintain in their ideas, 
their tastes, their whims, their false enthusiasms. It consists 
in finding out what is solid in them and accepting this trust- 
fully without remorse or anger; in discovering the origin of 
their deviations and errors which are often :othing but the 
unhappy attempt to solve real and difficult problems; and, 
finally, in following closely the vicissitudes and conditions of 
the present time.*® 
[This sympathetic understanding of youth] does not mean 


25 Pius XII, “Aims of an Italian Teachers’ Union.’ 
26 Thid. 
27 Pius XII, “Counsel to Teaching Sisters.” 28 Ibid. 
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employing words that are not sanctioned by good usage and 
constructions that are ungrammatical, leading, as they do, to 
inaccuracy and vagueness of thought. It rather means express- 
ing clearly one’s own thoughts in different yet always correct 
ways, striving to fathom the thoughts of others, always keep- 
ing in mind their difficulties, their ignorance and their in- 
experience.”® 

This understanding of the pupil will be facilitated by a deeper 
knowledge of the psychology of adolescence. 

[The teacher must] apply himself to the study of psychology 
to determine accurately their intellectual ability. Moreover, 
he ought to give serious attention to their needs in order to 
meet them. . . it must be positively insisted upon that the 
teacher himself improve his knowledge by study. Even the 
master must study unceasingly.®° 

Great progress has been made in experimental psychology 
and in pedagogical methods. Men have sought, and not with- 
out happy results, to measure the importance of the different 
elements that condition the assimilation of scholastic material 
by means of the memory and the intelligence of the pupil. 
. . . It would be inexcusable for a modern teacher not to 
keep himself sufficiently informed of the work that is being 
done in this field.*! 

As necessary as this psychological understanding of the student 
is, the danger of naturalism must be continually guarded against. 
Stressing this point, the Pope continues, 

A Christian instructor cannot be satisfied with pedagogical 
techniques. By faith he knows something which unfortunate- 
ly, is confirmed by experience—the importance of sin in the 
life of the youngster—and he knows the influence of grace as 
well, The capital sins do not of themselves depend on medi- 
cine. Certainly there are often reasons of temperament and 
of health in laziness and in other defects. But there is always 
original sin too. The Christian education cannot be satisfied 
with letting nature do its work, or simply favoring it, as if he 
were a farmer dealing with the fruits of the earth. He, like 


29 [bid. 
30.Pius XII, “Aims of an Italian Teachers’ Union.” 
31 [bid. 32 Tbid. 
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the grace of God, of which he wants to be nothing more than 
the helper, corrects and elevates at one and the same time. 
He fights against the lower inclinations and works to make 
the higher ones develop. He struggles patiently and firmly 
against the defects of his pupils and trains them in virtue. 
He lifts them up and improves them. In this way, Christian 
education participates in the mystery of the Redemption and 
effectively works with it. The greatness of your work, which 
is in a way analogous to that of the priest, comes from this.** 


CONCLUSION 

There, in outline, is the contribution of Pope Pius X11 to the 
philosophy of Catholic education. He is no innovator. Rather, 
he is the builder who has contributed to the furnishing of the 
house of Catholic education by delineating and applying to our 
day the principles enunciated by the Holy See for centuries. 

Moreover, he is not forgetful of the student the subject of edu- 
cation. Wisely he knows that with a well-defined aim, well- 
equipped teachers, and deeper understanding between parents 
and teachers the one who will profit most is the student. When 
such essentials are present, the Holy Father is assured that his 
plea will be fulfilled: 

Young people . . . are needed who are wholehearted in 
their faith and ready to spurn mediocrity and equivocation, 
if ever they have fallen into it. We look for young people 
who desire the divine life, and to have it plentifully. We look 

for young people who, while they are studying or working, 
speaking, praying or suffering. have the burning passionate 
love of Christ and souls in their hearts,** 


A 1956 graduate of Marquette University School of Dentistry 
was named winner of the American Denture Society contest for 
the best report on student research. 

Distribution of Gideon Bibles in Pennsylvania’s public schools 
has been declared illegal in a ruling handed cown last month by 
the State’s justice departmet. 


33 Pius XH, “Solid Religious Training of Youth.” 
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ABSTRACTING ABILITY 
IN COLLEGE STUDENTS 


By Robert B. Nordberg* 


| ae ORIAL ANALYSIS OF INTELLIGENCE as tested by 
the customary instruments has revealed a pattern of a general 
factor, expressing itself through lesser factors such as spatial or- 
ientation, verbal ability, and so forth. There is evidence to indi- 
cate that those test items that measure abstracting ability come 
closest to providing a direct expression of this general or “G” fac- 
tor.? 

It has long seemed to the writer that a test directly designed to 
measure abstracting ability would come closer than do those now 
in use to direct correspondence with what the layman means when 
he speaks of “intelligence,” as well as what the psychology of the 
subject means in its unguarded moments. The present article re- 
ports results of development by the writer of such a test. 


No warrant is seen for concluding that general intelligence is 
amenable to an additive approach, or that equal and interchange- 
able measurement units can be provided in relation to it, or that 
there is any absolute zero relative to which the scores can be 
taken. 5 Nevertheless, even in tests patterned after Binet’s 
instrument, which was drawn up in the absence of any clear phil- 
osophical criterion, such technica] difficulties do not constitute in- 
surmountable blocks. The accuracy with which we measure in- 
telligence is probably due more, however, to the individible char- 


* Robert B. Nordberg, Ed.D., is an instructor in the Department of 
Education at The Catholic University of America. 

1 Cyril] Burt, “The Differentiation of Intellectual Ability,” British Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXIV (1954), 76-90. 

2 Robert B. Nordberg, “Additive and Non-Additive Mental Measure- 
ment,” Catholic Educational Review, LII (March, 1955), 145-157. 

3 Robert B. Nordberg, “Problems in Additive Measurement,” Catholic 
Educational Review, LIII (September, 1955), 373-383. 

* Robert B. Nordberg, “Evaluation: The Ideal and the Actual,” Catholic 
Educational Review, LIII (November, 1955), 533-546. 

® Robert B. Nordberg, “Measurement and Evaluation in the Liberal Arts 
jl Catholic University of America Affiliation Bulletin, XVIII (May, 
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acter of intelligence (as a power of an indivisible soul) than to 
the existing tests. 

Insofar as intelligence has been analyzed into its various as- 
pects, differences between the sexes have appeared. These have 
had less to do with the amount of intellignce than with the mode 
of its organization and expression.*: *: * The writer expected that 
some of these differences might be reflected in a test such as the 
one described herein. 

A third hope was to devise an instrument for more successful 
academic prediction in philosophical studies than has previously 
been available. For this reason, a previous attempt had been 
made by the writer to devise a test of the “third-level” type of ab- 
stracting that is peculiar to metaphysics. The writer found it im- 
possible, however, to devise such a test that would not presuppose 
a certain amount of metaphysical training. The present test, how- 
ever, although only a few of its items involve metaphysical con- 
cepts, might be presumed to at least measure something very 
similar to what is involved in metaphysical aptitude. Moreover, 
the proof of this particular pudding is in the predicting. If the 
test of abstracting ability serves well to predict grades in philos- 
ophy, it is not strictly necessary for psychometric purposes to 
know why. It was not anticipated that this test would serve as 
well to predict college grades in other subjects which have less 
stress on abstracting ability. 


RELATED STUDIES 


Related to the present effort are several past branches of re- 
search, One of these concerns intelligence as a general factor. 
Cyril Burt described the differentiation of intellectual ability out 
of a given unity present at birth.’ With some modification, these 
views would harmonize very well with the Thomistic concept of 
a mind that stands in potency to know. Jean Piaget evaluated in- 


6 Humphrey Ruszel, Test Patterns in Intelligence (Washington: Catho- 
lic University of America Press, 1952). 

7 Loras J. Watters, Factors in Achievement in Mathematics (Washing- 
ton: Catholic University of America Press, 1954). 

8 Sister M. Dominic Engelhard, An Experimental Study of Arithmetic 
Problem-Solving Ability of Sixth-Grade Girls (Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1955). 

9 Burt, op. cit. 
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telligence tests from the standpoint of organismic psychologies, 
making a distinction between “reversible” and “non-reversible” 
totalities.!° Clothia developed and recently re-standardized 
a test of intelligence as abstract reasoning ability.‘ This test had 
a reliability of +.93, obtained by an unstated method. It showed 
little increase in scores beyond C.A, 14. The major predictive 
values of this test, however, proved to be in the areas of engineer- 
ing and architecture. Validity coefficients were .43 and .49, N’s 
not stated. 


Dan C. Overlade has presented evidence to suggest that humor 
perception is largely a function of abstracting ability.'* Another 
branch of research related to the present study concerns sex differ- 
ences in intelligence and reasoning processes. Kostlik found that 
boys tend to be superior in deductive transfer in problem solving, 
even where other factors such as over-all intelligence are held 
constant.'* A series of research projects carried on at The Catho- 
lic University of America has shown quite conclusively certain 
differences between boys and girls as to mode of attacking prob- 
lems. Generally, the boys tend to grasp a highly abstract problem 
by immediate apprehension, while the girls tend to “talk their 
way through” the difficulty and to be more dependent upon fac- 


10 Jean Piaget, “Ce Quie Subsiste de la Theorie de la Gestalt dans la 
Psychologie Contemporaine de l’Intelligence et de la Perception,” Schwei- 
zerische Zeitschrifte fur Psychologie und Ihre Anwendungen, XIII (1953), 
72-83. 


“ F. S. Clothia, “Re-Standardization of a Group Non-Verbal Intelligence 
Test,” Journal of Vocational Educational Guidance (Bombay, India), I 
(1954), 7-8. 


me Dan C. Overlade, “Humor Perception as Abstraction Ability,” (un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, Department of Psychology, Purdue Univer- 
sity), 1954. 


hed Max Martin Kostik, “A Study of Transfer; Sex Differences in the Rea- 
soning Process,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XLV (December, 
1954), 449-458. 
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18, 19, 20, 21 


tors associated with schooling.’ 1°. 1% 1% 


PROCEDURE IN DEVELOPING THE TEST 


One hundred items were drawn up, each item including four 
terms. The instructions call for the examinee to arrange the four 

‘ according to their level of abstraction. Examples are presented. 
While there might be ambiguity with respect to many of the words 
if considered in isolation, it was felt that, when considered in re- 
lation to the other words in the series, there was no serious ele- 
ment of ambiguity. To further facilitate measurement of the es- 
sential skill involved, each item (of four words) was scored 
simply right or wrong. To be right, each of the four terms had 
to be placed in the correct relative position. Dictionaries were 
consulted to make sure the words were correctly used in the 
items. 

The test was then administered to a sampling of students from 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.; George- 
town Visitation College, Washington, D. C.; and St. Mary’s Sem- 
inary and University, Baltimore, Maryland. Some papers were 
not used because of failure to follow directions. Those finally in- 
cluded represented the work of 301 students, of whom 219 were 
men, 82 women, and of whom 158 were graduates, 143 undergrad- 
uates. In most cases, students took the test during class time, but 
in some cases they were allowed to take it outside of class time. 
All students were requested not to discuss the test with anyone. 

An item analysis was then made of the results. It was decided 
to eliminate all items either passed or missed by 6 per cent or few- 
er of the students. This led to the elimination of ten items. These 
were all items missed by fewer than 6 per cent of the students, 


14 Ruszel, op. cit. 15 Watters, op. cit. 16 Engelhard, op. cit. 

17 Justin A. Driscoll, Factors in Intelligence and Achievement (Wash- 
ington: Catholic University of America Press), 1952. 

18 Andrew M. Doyle, Some Aspects of Ability and Achievement in High 
School Girls (Washington: Catholic University of America Press), 1952. 

19 Charles G. Roesslein, Differential Patterns of Intelligence Traits Be- 
tween High-Achieving and Low-Achieving High School Boys (Washing- 
ton: Catholic University of America Press), 1953. 

20 Sister William Pauline McCormick, Factors of Intelligence in High 
and Low Cognitive Ability Groups (Washington: Catholic University of 
America Press), 1954. 

21 Sister M. Camille Kliebhan, An Experimental Study of Arithmetic 
Problem-Solving Ability of Sixth-Grade Boys (Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press), 1955. 
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since there was no item passed by fewer than 6 per cent. An ex- 
ample of a deleted item: novocaine (1), reality (4), substance (3), 
alkaloid (2). This item was done properly by about 94 per cent 
of the students. 


VALIDITY OF THE TEST 


The writer believes that the best approach to validation of a 
test is an analysis of its contents. Validity coefficients are seldom 
impressively high in the first place, and the criterion variable is 
rarely relevant in the second. The case for the validity of the 
writer's test of abstracting ability rests primarily upon an analysis 
of what it requires the examinee to do. Secondarily, however, it 
is of interest to note how the test relates to other variables. 


TABLE 1 
RELATIONSHIP OF THE TEST OF ABSTRACTING ABILITY 
TO OTHER QUANTIFIED VARIABLES 


Total English Philosophy Latin 
Grades Grades Grades Grades 1.S.R. D.S.T. 1.Q. 


r 357 .263 110 305 -155 
SEr 074 094 -159 -166 
t-ratio 4.027 3.797 1.654 635 1.918 933 
Sig? 1% 1% NS NS NS NS 
N 150 85 34 33 33 34 


Table 1 presents a set of such correlation coefficients, their stan- 
dard errors, critical ratios, level of significance, and number of 
cases. In this and other tables herein, 1.$.R. means Iowa Silent 
Reading Test; D.S.T., Diagnostic Spelling Test; IQ, derived IQ 
from the ACE Psychological Examination; r, Pearson product- 
moment coefficient of correlation; SEr, standard error of this co- 
efficient; t, ratio used to test significance; NS, not significant at a 
satisfactory level of confidence, and N, number of cases involved. 
In the data given in Table 2, grades from St. Mary’s Seminary 
were not included because there was room for doubt as to the 
comparability of the grading systems of the several institutions. 
For the Iowa Silent Reading, Diagnostic Spelling Test, and IQ, 
data were confined to Georgetown Visitation College, scores on 
these variables not being available at the other two institutions. 
In reporting grades, cases used were only those for whom complete 
and accurate grade records were available. 
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Noteworthy is the coefficient of correlation of +-.664 between 
the test and grade average in philosophy courses. The size of this 
coefficient justifies the conclusion that the test is a useful criterion 
for use in predicting grades in philosophical] studies. Also note- 
worthy is that the test apparently has little common variance with 
ordinary intelligence tests, a coefficient of only +.155 (smaller 
than its own standard error) having been yielded. The test seems 
immune from any criticism to the effect that it measures primarily 
a reading factor, in that the correlation between the abstracting 
ability test and the Iowa Silent Reading examination was only 
+.110, smaller than its own standard error. The relationship with 
English grades is only moderate, +.357. That this does not ex- 
press an “English” factor as such is suggested by the approximately 
equal correlation with Latin grades, +.263. The moderate size 
of the correlation with the Diagnostic Spelling Test, +-.305, prob- 
ably reflects the presence of a vocabulary element presupposed in 
both tests. There is no apparent way to measure an ability that 
is highly verbal without measuring vocabulary in the process. 
Finally, it should be noted that the relationship of the test to av- 
erage grades in philosophy is substantially higher than for total 
grade averages, the latter being +.298. The writer correlated test 
results with his own predictions of how students would do on this 
test in two of his own classes. This eflort, sad to relate, yielded 
coefficients of only .61 and .40. 


RELIABILITY OF THE TEST 


Reliability was determined by the “odd-even” method. This 
was done after item analysis had reduced the number of items 
to ninety. Each test was scored on that basis, and scores obtained 
also for odd and even items respectively. It should be noted that 
eight odd-numbered items had been removed as a result of the 
item analysis, as against only two even-numbered, thus leaving 
the possible odd and even scores at 42 and 48. This imbalance 
probably detracted a little from the coefficient of reliability. Also, 
a whole test is more reliable than any portion thereof. Neverthe- 
less, a reliability coefficient of +-.850 was obtained, based on 302 
cases, with a standard error of .015, a critical ratio of 56.66. In 
short, the test has a high internal consistency, 
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USABILITY OF THE TEST 


An average time was figured for each of the four groups taking 
the test. This average was multiplied by 0.9, since all students 
did 100 items, whereas the test in its present form has 90. For 
graduate men, the average time was 30.06 minutes; for undergrad- 
uate men, 35.31 minutes; for graduate women, 35.89 minutes; for 
undergraduate women, 46.88 minutes. The average student will 
take from 30 to 45 minutes to take the test. It can be scored in 
about five minutes. 


INTERPRETABILITY OF THE TEST 


Table 2 presents descriptions of the central tendencies and 
ranges of the distributions of the four groups (graduate men, 
graduate women, undergraduate men, undergraduate women) 
where M=mean, Mdn=median, $D=standard deviation, Q= 
quartile deviation, GM—graduate men, UG-M=undergraduate 


men, GW=graduate women, and UG-W=undergraduate women. 


TABLE 2 
CENTRAL TENDENCIES AND RANGES OF DISTRIBUTION FOR FOUR GROUPS 


Group M Mdn. SD Q N 


GM 53.28 56.7 16.36 9 126 
UG-M 59.09 62 11.92 7 93 
GW 56.44 59 12.79 7.25 32 
UG-W 51.20 54.16 6.48 4.87 50 


It will be noted that in each case the median is slightly higher 
than the mean, because of a few extremely low scores. It seems 
as if some otherwise good students simply “don’t have” the ability 
to do the kind of abstraction called for by this test. Likewise, it 
will be noted that the standard deviations in each group are con- 
siderably larger than the quartile deviations, because of some 
kurtosis in the curves. 


Table 3 presents an evaluation of the significances of differ- 
ences of means of the four groups. D,M=difference in means, 
SE,D,M—standard error of difference in means. It will be noted 
that only two significant differences appeared: undergraduate men 
did better than undergraduate women, and also better than grad- 
uate men. These results tend to harmonize with conclusions of an 
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TABLE 3 
EVALUATIONS OF DIFFERENCES IN MEANS OF FOUR GROUPS 


Groups D.m_ SE,p,M 


Compared t Sig.? Comment 

UG-M, UG-W 7.89 264 2.98 1% UG men higher than UG women 
UG-M, GM 5.81 1.91 2.98 1% UG men higher than G men 

GM, GW 3.16 2.69 1.17 NS 

GM, UG-W 2.08 2.75 77 NS 

UG-M, GW 2.65 2.57 1.03 NS 

GW, UG-W 5.24 3.24 1.61 NS 


experiment done by the writer on the “casting of nines” (a math- 
ematical puzzle) about a year ago with high school, undergrad- 
uate, and graduate groups. The kind of mathematical reasoning 
ability required for this puzzle seemed to increase with girls and 
women as a function of education, while for boys and men edu- 
cation seemed to simply “get in the way.” This, in turn, ties in 
with the general conclusion from other research, cited earlier, as 
to the characteristic modes of approach of the two sexes to highly 
abstract problems. 

When graduates and undergraduates in the present study were 
compared, irrespective of sex, the difference in means was .28, 
the standard error of difference was 1.66, the t ratio was .167, and 
the difference not significant. When men and women were com- 
pared irrespective of academic status, the difference in means was 
2.38, its standard error was 3.32, the ¢ ratio was .71, and the differ- 
ence not significant. 

The groups differed notably in the amount of variance shown. 
Table 4 presents these comparisons, where D,SD—difference in 
standard deviations, SE,D,S D=the standard error of difference in 
standard deviations. 


TABLE 4 


Groups D,sp SE,p,sp__t Sig? 

Comment 
GM, UG-M 444 1.28 3.46 1% GM more variance than UG men 
GM, GW 3.57 1.89 1.88 10% GM more variance than GW 
GM, UG?W NS 
UG-M GW .87 1.81 47 NS 
UG-M, UG-W 4.56 1.87 2.43 % UG-W more variance than UG-M 


GW, UG-W 2.29 
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The general pattern here suggested is that the men tend to 
show more range in abstracting ability at the graduate level than 
at the undergraduate level, while the reverse is true for women. 


NORMS FOR THE TEST 


In view of the differences in central tendency and in range, 
separate norms were worked out for the four groups—graduate 
men, undergraduate men, graduate women, and undergraduate 
women. In all cases, both percentiles and standard scores were 
worked out, since each has descriptive advantages not inherent 
in the other; and, where a distribution is in any way atypical, it is 
better to have both. Percentiles were rounded to the nearest 
whole number. Space does not permit inclusion of the complete 
norms herein. To illustrate the tendencies of the four groups, 
however, percentile and z-score norms are indicated for fourteen 
possible raw scores in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 
STANDARD SCORES AND PERCENTILES CORRESPONDING TO RAW SCORE VALUES 


Raw 
Score p,GM zGM  p,GW zGW p,UG-M 2z,UG-M p,UG-W  z,UG-W 


80 100 1.632 100 1.842 99 
75 99 1.326 97 1.450 97 
70 98 1.021 84 1.059 85 
65 76 715 69 668 65 
60 57 410 54 .278 39 
55 45 105 31 —.112 30 
50 31 —.200 22 —.502 14 
45 22 —.505 18 —.893 

40 13 —.811 10 —1.285 

35 11 —1.116 9 —1.675 

30 —1.422 7 —2.066 
25 —1.728 5 —2.457 
20 —2.033 2 —2.847 
15 —2.339 0 —3.239 


For example, a graduate man who gets a raw score of 70 scores 
above 98 per cent of the graduate men in the standardization 
sample, and is 1.021 standard deviations above the mean. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A test of abstracting ability was developed by the writer for 
use with college and graduate students. The hope was to measure 
the real essence of what the layman means by “intelligence,” and 


1.753 100 1.746 
1.335 100 1.444 
915 88 1.141 
80 837 
076 68 533 
—.343 52 .230 
—.762 32 —,.073 
—1.182 25 
—1.601 22 ~.679 
—2.021 19 —.983 
—2.440 15 —1.285 
—2.860 10 —1.590 
~3.279 7 —1.893 
~3.699 6 2.196 
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also to obtain an instrument which would be useful in predicting 
grades in philosophy courses. The test was administered to a 
sample of students from three institutions. It was edited on the 
basis of an item analysis. Coefficients of correlation with various 
quantified factors were obtained, the highest being —.664 with 
grades in philosophy courses. While the test serves wel! to pre- 
dict philosophy grades, it correlates very low with an ordinary 
intelligence test. The “odd-even” reliability was found to be high, 
=.85. It takes the average student less than forty-five minutes to 
take the test. Separate norms were developed for graduate men, 
undergraduate men, graduate women, and undergraduate wom- 
en, both percentiles and z-scores being provided in all cases, Un- 
dergraduate men tended to do better than undergraduate women 
on the test, but the graduate men did not do so well as the under- 
graduate men. Graduate men also showed more variance than un- 
dergraduate men and more than graduate women, while under- 
graduate women showed more variance than undergraduate men. 

On the basis of the sampling, the norms cannot be presumed 
to be highly accurate for the entire nation. The evidence seems 
to indicate, however, that (a) a test of this general type can serve 
a special purpose in predicting aptitude for philosophical studies, 
and (b) the test as it now exists has a high relationship to obtained 
grades in philosophy courses. 


There are 671 American Catholic students registered this year 
in the seminaries and universities of Rome. Of these 268 are sem- 
inarians at the North American College; Casa Santa Maria dell’- 
Umilta, the College’s graduate division has 39 priest students. 
There are 36 American women religious registered at Regina 
Mundi, Rome’s theology school for sisters. 


Corpus Christi School in Piedmont, California, which some cit- 
izens attempted to bar with a zoning ordinance, opened this fall 
with an enrollment of three hundred pupils. A bitter fight which 
reached the higher courts of California was waged before the 
school was constructed. The courts eventually held that the par- 
ish had a right to build the school. 
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EDUCATION FOR ENJOYMENT 
OF THE BEAUTIFUL 


By June Verbillion* 


HE EUROPEAN TOUR DIRECTOR was in the process of 

explaining various side trips out of Paris which were available 
to the vacationing American college students. One young lady 
looked up from her brochure. “What's at Chartres?” she asked. 
Within the group could be spotted several shy and slow grins. It 
is presumed that these people knew what was at Chartres. 

Earlier, the group had been touring the Pitti Art Gallery in 
Florence and again a guide was lovingly and detailingly voicing 
the merits of a particular mosaic. He spoke at length, and since 
the tour was large, it was some minutes before those in the rear 
had a chance to examine what had been so graphically praised. 
One student glanced at the work and said surprisedly—‘It’s in 
pieces!” 

It seems safe to estimate that these gaucheries could be multi- 
plied ad infinitum and that many in the group inwardly exper- 
ienced the same bewilderment as that voiced by the two more 
vocal travelers. 

Is it presumptuous and overdemanding to assume that at some 
point in their high school or college classes these students would 
have absorbed the simple fact that the essence of a mosaic is that 
it be composed of pieces? Or better yet, is it exceeding the scope 
and aims of education to hope that students, having seen a full- 
color reproduction of the rose window at Chartres, would be im- 
patiently anticipating a view of the original? 

Jacques Maritain would say such a situation was at a minimum 
regrettable. 

Unfortunate is a youth who does not know the pleasure of the 

spirit and is not exalted in the joy of knowing and the joy of 

beauty, and enthusiasm for ideas, and quickening experience 


* June Verbillion, M.A., formerly a teacher at Siena High School, Chicago, 
is now with the Chicago Board of Education. 
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in the first love, delight and luxury of wisdom and poetry. 


Boredom and weariness with human affairs will come early 
enough indeed; to deal with them is the job of the grownup." 


LIP SERVICE TO ART 


What is true of two specific students is sadly true of most stu- 
dents. They have eyes but see not the beauties of art. They have 
ears but hear not the cadences of poetry. Yet it is not completely 
their fault, for they are in a real sense shepherdless sheep lacking 
artistic and poetic custodians. Our curricula often do not pay 
more than lip-service to the grandeurs of art and the glories of 
poetry. We tend to accept unconditionally and unqualifyingly cur- 
rent statements that such things “must be caught, not taught,” 
and then often forget to throw anything substantial before the 
waiting eyes and ears of our students. Or else, having made a few 
scattered and rather unco-ordinated attempts to awaken appre- 
ciation for the beautiful, we have abandoned further sallies into 
the stronghold of apathy, with the attitude: “What's the use? 
The school can’t take on the whole of society.” 

And so, when a Catholic magazine challenges the inevitable by 
featuring a non-St. Sulpice piece of art, letters are quickly penned. 
“Cancel my subscription. I could never read a magazine that 
made Christ look like that.” Or, “How could that Sacred Heart 
be bad art? The Confraternity adopted it as its official picture. 
Frequently, the writers of such letters list as the piece de resist- 
ance their college backgrounds before they proceed to varied 
types of empirical reasoning. One is left to wonder exactly what 
did happen in their college courses; were objective standards and 
purified taste discussed or did the teacher seek only to awaken an 
emotive response to his personal preference somewhat in the 
fashion described by Hutchins? 

Reduced to its lowest terms it may be described in the words 
of one of my professors at Yale who told us that the excellence 
of a work of art could be measured by the thrill it sent down 
your spine. This may be called the chiropractic approach to 
literature. Persons with spines of peculiar rigidity or tough- 


1 Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1943), p. 16. 
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ness would be denied the privilege of artistic comprehension, 

and the x-ray examination of the vertebrae would be a pre- 

requisite to employment as a literary critic. At its best the 
communication of ecstacy leads to a certain appreciation of 

a work of art which lasts as long as the communicator is pres- 

ent, but which neither he nor his pupils can explain. This 

has tendency to promote the development of private cults 
about the arts and to give support to the aotion that in this 
field at least, everybody is entitled to his own opinion.” 

Some schools have done and are doing much to create in their 
students a genuine and well-based (not biased) approach to the 
beautiful, both in art and poetry. The hollow reverberations of 
their voices in the lonely desert which today is aesthetics must be 
quite disconcerting. 

Then there are schools which see the need of such outright in- 
doctrination but are befuddled as to how to work such an “un- 
productive” subject into an already-bulging curriculum. Perhaps 
if the surface of their hesitancy were scratched. several healthy 
doubts concerning the “luxury” or “waste” of such instruction 
might be uncovered. Their all-but-formed misgivings might cor- 
respond to those cited by Vann: 

In education nowadays the accent is on acquiring knowledge 
of facts, particularly material, scientific facts and commer- 
cially rewarding facts. What is the use, people keep asking, 
what is the use of learning Latin and Greek? What is the use 
of poetry? Wherefore this waste? This was said first of all, 
you remember, by Judas, when he saw the woman pouring 
out the precious ointment on the feet of God . . . Why not 
give all this up and get a good, steady job? ... Why not learn 
something useful? I think you could say with accuracy that 
the greatest, the most urgent task of education today is pre- 
cisely to instill into people the utility of the ‘useless’, the value 
of all these ‘useless’ things.* 


? Robert M. Hutchins, Education for Freedom (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1947), p. 55. 

® Gerald Vann, O.P., “Our Cellophane Age,” Today, VIII (October, 
1952), p. 19. 
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AESTHETICS IN SCHOLASTICISM 


In view of these widespread hesitancies about the “utility” of 
the aesthetic experience and about its feasibility for all, it might 
be well to list here some of the philosophical bases on which rest 
man’s need for beauty. These cogent nuggets of thought are taken 
from Jacques Maritain’s Art and Scholasticism. For clarity’s sake, 
the dialectical method is used here. 

1. Exactly what is the beautiful? 
St. Thomas, who was as simple as he was wise, 
defined the beautiful as what gives pleasure on 
sight, id quod visum placet. The four words say 
all that is necessary: a vision, that is to say an 
intuitive knowledge, and a joy. The beautiful 
is what gives joy, not all joy, but joy in know- 
ledge; not the joy peculiar to the act of know- 
ing, but a joy superabounding and overflowing 
from such an act because of the object known.* 

2. When is an object beautiful? 
If a thing exalts and delights the soul by the 
bare fact of its being given to the intuition of 
the soul, it is good to apprehend, it is beautiful.® 

3. How can art give delight to man? 
Art—has the savour of the terrestrial paradise, 
because it restores for a brief moment the simul- 
taneous peace and delight of the mind and the 
senses. So to say with the Schoolmen that 
beauty is the splendor of form shining on the 
proportioned parts of matter is to say that it is 
a lightning of mind on a matter intelligently ar- 
ranged. The mind rejoices in the beautiful be- 
cause in the beautiful it finds itself again; rec- 
ognizes itself, and comes into contact with its 
very own light.® 

4, Are there degrees of appreciation of beauty? 
The more highly developed a man’s culture be- 


4 Jacques Maritain, Art and Scholasticism (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1946), p. 19. 
5 Tbid. 6 Tbid., p. 20. 
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comes, the more spiritual grows the brilliance of 
form which ravishes him.* 
5. How does the apprehension of beauty differ from the 
apprehension of truth? 


The intuition of artistic beauty stands at the 
opposite pole from the abstraction of scientific 
truth. ( Difference between sub ratione veri and 
sub ratione delectabilis.) The beautiful is es- 
sentially delightful. Therefore, by its very na- 
ture by its very beauty, it stirs desire and pro- 
duces love, whereas truth as such only illum- 
inates.® 


6. Why do not all people find a thing beautiful? 
However beautiful a created thing may be, it 
appear beautiful to some and not to others, be- 
cause it is beautiful only under certain aspects 


which some discover and others do nct see: it 
is therefore beautiful in one place and not beau- 
tiful in another.® 

7. What is the special distinction of the Fine Arts? 
Once we touch a transcendental, we touch being 
itself, a likeness of God, an absolute, all that en- 
nobles and makes the joy of life: we enter the 
realm of the spirit. The Fine Arts, therefore, 
stand out in the genus art as man stands out in 
the genus animal. They are a horizon where 
matter comes into contact with spirit.’° 

8. How does Poetry share in this distinction? 
The divination of the spiritual in the things of 
sense, which also will express itself in the things 
of sense, is what we properly call poetry. The 
Fine Arts, however, and the art of the poet itself, 
being ordered to a transcendental world, are 
specially designed by nature to bring it into our 
midst. Their desire is to seize it. 

7 Tbid., p. 21. 8 Ibid., pp. 20-21. 


9 [bid., p. 24. 10 Tbid., pp. 26-27. 
11 [bid., pp. 75-76. 
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9. Why do Christian artists find so much difficulty in 

public reaction to their efforts? 
There is a general mutual dissatisfaction be- 
tween Catholic artists and the Catholic public. 
These are family quarrels, with faults cn both 
sides; each party has good grounds for com- 
plaint. St. Sulpice art is a “devilish ugliness,” 
a kind of bitter contempt for artists and poets. 
There is a lack of taste and artistic education 
which arouses an earnest desire for the etab- 
lishment in seminaries of such courses of aesthe- 
tic or the history of art as Pius X had at Milan. 
Many parish priests are sincerely desirous of 
fulfilling the wish of Pius X to make their people 
pray upon beauty. This is the reason why Chris- 
tian artists are faced by very grave difticulties 
They must on the one hand reaccustom the 
faithful to beauty, whose taste has been spoiled 
for more than a century past—and we must not 
forget that . . . it is a question of destroying 
bad aesthetic habits, while re-establishing one 
good one—no easy task.!” 

10. Is it possible for someone ta seek good but not 

beauty? 
Whoever desires the good, by that very fact de- 
sires also the beautiful.'* 

On such firm foundations rest the justification of the aesthetic 
experience, even in atomic age curricula. Even as there were 
many gates to the Temple at Jerusalem and only one was called 
Beautiful, so there are many paths to God, one of the most pleas- 
ant of which is to find Truth through the door of Beauty. “It has 
been confirmed many times through many documents which have 


12 Tbid., pp 108-109. For a practicing artist’s conception of the importance 
of aesthetics in seminary curricula, see the no-punch-pulling statement of Jean 
Charlot: “I trust that when the seminarians | know have gown to positions 
of authority, they will roundly shed overboard from the ship of St. Peter its 
Satanic cargo of plaster junk, saints a la mode, polychromed in all flavors of 
ice cream,” in Born Catholics p. 110. (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1954), 
p. 110. 

13 [bid., p. 129. 
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come from the Holy See that there is a true apostolate of beauty, 
which can show all men, through the media of the various fine 
arts, the right order of things which conquers the natural in man 
and guides him gently to the supernatural.” 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND BEAUTY 


It was this gentle guidance that led St. Augustine, one of the 
foremost seekers of Beauty, to the Milan fig tree and to the cele- 
brated lament: “Sero te amavi, pulchritudo tam antiqua et tam 
nova! Sero te amavi!” 

By asking a few questions of this tardy finder vf Beauty, we may 
come to a deeper realization of what this transcendental has to 
offer us today. 

1. What is the scope of the aesthetic experience? 
The aesthetic experience is had whenever being 
is contemplated with delight, and its range ex- 
tends from the delightful contemplation of the 
least being to the joyful contemplation of the 
Supreme Being.’” 

2. Why is this experience pleasant? 

The mind which delightfully contemplates a 
thing is at peace and enjoys the tranquility of . 
order. In this delightful contemplation of being, 
man’s nature finds its true satisfaction. This 
gives the aesthetic experience a plenitude which 
other experiences usually do not possess, no ex- 
perience being so effective for the unification 
of the whole self through a unified obiect. In- 
deed, the Beatific Vision, which is perfect joy 
in the contemplation of the Supreme Object, 
lifted as it is above the whole created order, is 
the aesthetic experience par excellence and the 
perfect archetype of all the aesthetic exper- 
iences achieved in this life.’* 


14 John Leonard Callahan, O.P., “Editorial,” Cross and Crown, VII (Sep- 
tember, 1955), 249. 

15Emmanuel Chapman, St. Augustine’s Philosophy of Beauty, (New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1939), p. 11. 

16 Ibid., p. 12. 
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3. Why is the selection of objects to be loved of such im- 

portance? 

If the lover becomes in some way like the object 
loved, then it becomes of supreme importance 
what objects are loved. To love lower things is 
to materialize oneself. To love eternal things is 
to become eternal.’ 

4. How does the beautiful differ from the useful? 
The beautiful is enjoyed and loved for its own 
sake. By that very fact it is distinguished from 
the useful, which is a means to something 
else,1® 

5. Is there any value other than self-satisfaction in con- 

templating the beautiful? 

The contemplation of beautiful works of art is 
not a frivolous distraction nor the satisfaction of 
vain curiosity. While enjoyed in themselves, 
beautiful objects are so many rungs upon which 
the soul ascends to self-subsistent Beauty. The 
mind, in its appreciation of particular works of 
beauty, is led to a consideration of their makers 
and of the rule by which they were made. and in 
this way can mount from the production of art 
in which beauty is partially realized to the full- 
ness of Beauty.'® 

6. How can contrarieties be beautiful? 

The beauty of things results from contrasts. 
Poets love solecisms and barbarisms in their 
poetry. Beauty is brought out in prose by a 
simple diction alternating with magnificent pas- 
sages. Beauty of this world is similar —it is the 
beauty of opposition of contrarieties arranged 
by an eloquence of things.”° 


From such lucid statements as these it is easy to feel the ch: 
of St. Augustine and to agree with Father Vandenberghe \ 
wrote of him: 


17 Tbid., p. 11. 18 [bid., p. 47. 19 Thid., pp. 75-76. 
20 Thid., p. 43. 
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St. Augustine surpasses all the Fathers of the 
Church in his universality. His brilliant solu- 
tions to such a wide variety of difficult and often 
complicated problems of asceticism, mysticism, 
and Christian philosophy have made him for 
centuries the master of Christian thought.*! 

Compare the universality and inclusiveness of this master of 
Christian thought with the limited and exclusive qualities of a 
statement of Kant’s: “Beauty alone confers happiness on all, and 
under its influence every being forgets that he is limited.”** 


MODERN ART NOT SANCTIFYING 


While the Catholic educator would never subscribe to the idea 
that beauty (small “b”) confers happiness, he must in the final 
analysis agree that Beauty (capital “B”) is the final goal of any 
seeking for happiness. “Somewhere someone should set down in 
cold blood just why the whole liturgical and apostolic renewal 
is crippled because we neglect the beautiful,” wrote Sr. Mary 
Francis Borgia, O.S.F., in Integrity.*® That there is here an all- 
but-uncharted area, an educational wasteland of important 
breadth and width which non-Christians have exploited, but not 
Catholics, is also the theme of a succinct article by Sr. Johanna, 
O.S.B., in Sponsa Regis.** Sister holds that this medial area of ex- 
perience “between the highest powers of the soul and the practical 
actions and responses of daily life is left undeveloped or under- 
developed.” Because of this neglect, “The soul’s contact with 
Christ in the Sacraments has difficulty in seeping through to daily 
living to beautify it, to make it godlike.” 

Art, because of its dual quality, matter and spirit, is admirably 
suited to man, the dual being, matter and spirit. Today art is not 
functioning as a sanctifying medium. Sr. Johanna echoes St. Aug- 
ustine: 

1 Bruno H. Vandenberghe, O.P., “A Saint for Sinners,” Cross and Crown, 
VII (September, 1955), 251. 

22 Israel Knox The Aesthetic Theories of Kant, Hegel and Schopenhauer 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1936), p. 117. 

23 Sr. M. Francis Borgia, O.S.F., “The Confirmed Adolescent at School,” 
Integrity, VIII (May, 1954), 28. 


24Sr. Johanna, O.S.B., “Art and Beatitude,” Sponso Regis (October, 
1953), 33-39. 
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It is important for those seriously desiring to re- 
ceive a fullness of beautitude in eternity to ex- 
pand their capacity for it in time by what art 
has to offer, since it is that earthly pursuit which 
is primarily concerned with beauty. The contact 
of the soul with beauty in art prepares it to re- 
spond to more direct revelations of God's 


beauty. 

Perhaps it is Beauty’s depth and mystery which have deterred 
educators from tapping and utilizing its great reservoirs of per- 
fection. Perhaps its very excellence has been a deterrent. In The 
Brothers Karamazov, Mitya says: “Beauty is a terrible and fright- 
ening thing. It is terrible because it has not been fathomed, and 
can’t be fathomed, for God makes nothmg but riddles.”*° 

One of the inconsistencies of our age is that we who demand 
and get high quality of design in our many appliances and gad- 
gets, are so often satisfied with mediocrity of design and execu- 
tion in our statues and pictures. People who are geared to the 
highest of standards in slick magazines would not welcome an 
artist who gave them the same level of achievement in religious 
art. Sister Johanna suggests the reason: “thei: appetites are un- 
weaned,” and the clarity and strength of a “Romanesque angel, a 
Byzantine Christus and a Gothic Last Judgment” are passed over 
for “a blurred, sentimental Madonna, a plaster-cast, a stereotyped 
saint.” For those who wish to test the reliability of their taste, 
Sister suggests a survey of the holy cards in their missals or prayer 
books. If honesty is the keynote of this investigation, many will 
have to admit that their “spiritual nourishment is being condi- 
tioned by subjective piety and confused theology.”** 

People of otherwise discriminating taste often bemoan the fact 
that they are unable to appreciate and to choose intuitively truly 
integral art. While their lament is genuine and sincere, they are 
often unwilling to do something about it, to seek the training that 
alone will give them the facility of enjoyment. Eric Gill made this 
complaint in Art. 

Tbid., 39. 
26 Cited by Henry Rago, The Philosophy of Esthetic Individualism, 


(Notre Dame, Ind.: Notre Dame University, 1941), p. 72. 
27 Johanna, 37. 
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When vulgar people express themselves as 
pleased with the things in the shop windows of 
Oxford Street, the wrong is not in their pleasure 
but in their vulgarity, that is to say in their com- 
plete lack of training. For an untrained mind is 
a slip-shod mind, a foolish mind, a mind in dis- 
order. Who or what shall order it? And, re- 
membering that the artist is a person who makes 
things and that he makes things for persons, it 
is as necessary that the mind of the customer 
should be trained as it is that the artist’s should 
be. It is no use casting pearls before swine, 
but the swine should remember that the blame 
is not all on the thrower... . We only demand 
that both artist and customer shall train their 
minds, that is to say the apparatus by means of 
which they take pleasure in things.?* 

Only a few are blessed at an early age with the knowledge of 
what art is. Some acquire it belatedly but in the lives of many 
the touch of art has never been recognized. Our world at present 
emphasizes scientific techniques, passivity and mass production; 
art would have none of these, but, in truth, their direct opposites. 
lf as educators we give Beauty a prominent place in the curricula, 
we are de facto combatting these current trends, “Contemporary 
conditions are producing people who are only partially developed, 
denied the joy of accomplishment, the pride of individuality and 
uniqueness, the full, rich life of the senses, and the security of 
integration.” Or again, as the same author writes, “Never has the 
necessity for art in the education of boys and girls and men and 
women been greater. Its new significance springs from the neces- 
sity of maintaining the dignity, uniqueness and integrity of the in- 
dividual in a world where these traits are faced with extinction.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SCHOOLS 


Suppose then, educators are convinced that beauty is one of the 
desires most deeply planted in man and that it is both education’s 


28 Eric Gill, Art, (London: John Lane, 1934). 
29 Edwin Ziegfeld, ed., Education and Art (A Symposium) (Paris: 
UNESCO, 1953), pp. 15-16. 
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duty and privilege to assist in the development and maturation of 
these inherent human capacities. What procedure is to be fol- 
lowed? What steps should be taken? There are three which all! 
but suggest themselves. 


1. The teacher must realize that he himself is an artist and his 
teaching is an art. It is comparable to that of medicine, which as 
Maritain says, is ars co-operativa naturae, an art subservient to 
nature. The doctor helps nature by providing appropriate diet 
and remedies that nature herself uses.°° So must the teacher 
discover and uncover his pupils’ specific tendencies toward the 
Beautiful and encourage practices which will develop and exer- 
cise these yearnings. In this connection there are many fine 
courses in laboratory art materials for teachers at leading univer- 
sities. Once the teacher is completely sold on creativity, and on 
the necessity of order and proportion, he comes to regard his class- 
room as a fertile field of missionary activity. 

2. The classroom should provide a mental atmosphere and an 
inspirational backdrop suitable to this continuous process of 
quickening and spiritualizing the students’ respect and love of art. 
If few of our prayerbooks could pass the test of scrutiny, (and 
here there might be some slight sentimental justification for an 
unfortunate holy card), what would happen if 2 committee were 
to inspect our classrooms for pseudo-art? How many low-grade 
blue and white plaster Blessed Virgins, how many simpering Sa- 
cred Hearts would be found looking down on hundreds of chil- 
dren? It's not unusual for a parish to spend years on plans that 
insure the very latest in schools and then move over intact from 
the old building the low-grade catalogue statue or at most have it 
repainted, Children must look upon good art if they are to learn 
to love it. Religious teachers could ask for a really satisfactory 
piece of art at Christmas and slowly but purposively replace a 
sentimental saint with a truer and more integrated counterpart. 

3. After insuring the effectiveness of classroom surroundings, 
the teacher is ready to formulate methods of inculcating delight in 
art. Perhaps we could take as a starting point Maritain’s comment 
on the manner in which method and delight are associated. 


30 Maritain, Education at the Crossroads, p. 30. 
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The good method requires first the intuitive de- 
light, both emotional and intellectual, in the 
work’s beauty, second, the rational disquisition 
of the very causes of this delight and of the in- 
telligible regulations by which the work has 
been internally and vitally ruled and struct- 
ured, It is necessary to make clear for the un- 
derstanding of the pupil the inner logic of a 
Mozart sonata, read and discussed from the 
score. But it is first necessary for the pupil to 
hear the sonata, and be delighted in it, and love 
it with his ears and with his heart. Man’s senses 
are not that impure element which Kant’s puri- 
tanism abhorred.*” 

It is wasteful to have your school graced with reproductions of 
every school and stage of art and then to have no provision in the 
curriculum for looking at them and talking about them. Frequent 
association with good art often makes a person intuitively aware 
of the inadequacies of bad art. Students are quick to bring in 
examples of poor art and to ask for a pinpointing of specific weak- 
nesses, Possibilities are limitless in this area. 

Taste, of course, is a matter of gradual growth and it will take 
a generation to make a significant change. But we must begin— 
that is the essential. At a minimum, we must attempt to impress 
our students with the idea that a work is not to be condemned be- 
cause they do not immediately understand it. The goal should 
be the creation of a disciplined, intelligent, open-minded ap- 
proach to art and beauty. 


If schools throughout America take a few simple but sure steps 
in the direction of art appreciation, it cannot but follow that num- 
erous adults will come, with St. Augustine, not to a late, but to an 
early love of the Beauty ever ancient and ever new. Their teach- 
ers will have led them to the Gate Beautiful and will have helped 
them on earth, through the use of their birthright, to that contem- 
plation of beauty which is an anticipation of the Vision to come. 


32 Thid., p. 52. 
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COMPARISON OF THE ATITTUDE TOWARD OBEDIENCE OF EIGHTH 
Graber In Pusuic ScHoots Wrru Tuose or Grape 
Pupits In Catuo.ic Scuoots by Sister Margaret, D.C., M.A. 


This study was an effort to investigate the attitudes of eighth 
grade pupils toward obedience. It attempted to discover whether 
there are any differences in attitudes between the eighth grade 
pupils in public schools and those of eighth grade pupils in Catho- 
lic schools. It also tried to determine the effectiveness of a pro- 
gram of guided reading in modifying attitudes toward obedience, 
and to see to what extent differences in sex and intelligence affect 
attitudes. 

The experiment consisted in the preparation of two forms of a 
scale to measure attitudes toward obedience; in the administra- 
tion of the scale in the form of a pre-test and final test to approxi- 
mately 300 eighth grade pupils in Catholic schools and 150 eighth 
grade pupils in public schools; and in the preparation and conduct- 
ing of a program of guided reading on obedience for 150 of the 
Catholic school pupils. 

The results of the study clearly indicated that the attitudes of 
the children in the eighth grades of the participating Catholic 
schools were more favorable toward cbedience than those of the 
children in the eighth grades of the participating public schools. 
It was also evident that a program of guided reading was effective 
in developing favorable attitudes toward obedience in eighth 
grade pupils. In the majority of cases girls were more favorably 
disposed toward obedience than boys. Although there was a trend 
for the more favorable attitudes to be associated with increased 
intelligence, there was no definite evidence that difference in in- 
telligence is an important factor in eftecting improvement in at- 

titude. 


* Manuscripts of these M.A. dissertations are on deposit in the library of 
a Catholic University of America and may be obtained through interlibrary 
an. 
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A CrrrmcaL ANALYsIs OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF SELECTED HIcH 
CHOOL STUDENTS ON THE COMMANDMENTS, VIRTUES, VICES, AND 

Sin by Reverend Donald G. Leary, M A. 

This dissertation aimed to study the achievement of selected 
high school students on their knowledge of the commandments, 
virtues, vices, and sin. An attempt was made to discover the 
strengths and weaknesses in these areas of religious knowledge. 

A test on the commandments, virtues, vices, and sin constructed 
by Sister Jolyce Buttres, O.S.F., for her Master’s degree at The 
Catholic University of America was administered to 1,021 students 
in three high schools. These students were distributed throughout 
the four years of high school. The validity and reliability of the 
Buttres’ test was assumed. 

The conclusions from the results scored by the group tested 
were: (1) The achievement of the fourth year students was not- 
ably higher than the other years, (2) In each area of the com- 
mandments, virtues, vices, and sin there were strong points and 
weak ones. (3) The achievements on the virtues were higher 
than those registered on other sections of tlie examination with 
the exception of the virtue of justice. (4) The poorest results were 
scored on the section dealing with sin. 

These conclusions can be applied only to the group tested. 
Further research is needed to determine if they warrant wider 
application. 


A Srupy OF THE AIMS AND OpjecTIvEs OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES FOR 
WomMEN IN THE Unitep States by Sister Mary Incarnata Smith, 
R.S.M., M.A. 

This dissertation is a study of the aims and objectives of 114 
Catholic libezal arts colleges for women in the United States. It 
proposes to call attention to statements of aims which are vague, 
indefinite or unsuitable because of the terminology employed, 
and to evaluate the aims in the light of Catholic philosophy of 
education. 

The findings show that the greatest stress in Catholic women’s 
colleges is on the spiritual and moral developmert of the students 
while the physical and aesthetic aims are not sufficiently stressed. 
Training for Christian motherhood, which should be a paramount 
aim of every Catholic women’s college, is mentioned by only one- 
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fifth of the colleges included in the study. The end of life and 
education, eternal beatitude, which is attained by a life of 
Christian perfection, is incorporated in the general aims of less 
than one-tenth of the colleges included in the study. 

Vague statements advocating “broad intellectual development, 
“mental discipline,” “intellectual technique,” etc., need revision 
and the accent should be placed on the development of the intel- 
lectual virtues. Social aims, as stated in the catalogs, seek to de- 
velop the social graces rather than the role of woman as a member 


of the Mystical Body of Christ. 


A Srupy OF THE FuNcTIONS OF STUDENT GOVERNMENT ORGANIZA- 
TIONS In CatHoLic Four YEAR COLLEGES FOR WOMEN by Sylvia 
M. Whitney, M.A. 

The purpose of this study was to ascertain the aims, functions 
and current practices in student government organizations in 
Catholic four year colleges for women. Ninetv-eight replies from 
the Catholic women’s colleges indicated that they had established 
student government organizations and in doing so have provided 
the following operational areas for these organizations: (1) di- 
rect election of officers, (2) sending representat‘ves to the nation- 
al conventions of the National Federation of Catholic College 
Students, (3) participating in disciplinary situations, and (4) 
controlling campus activities to some extent. 

The purposes of the student government organizations as found 
in the student government constitutions were: (1) to serve as a 
liaison agent between the administration and the student bod 
(2) to encourage and develop the social and cultural phases of 
campus life, and (3) to provide training and experience in the 
processes of democratic government. 

A Comparative Stupy oF TRAINING PROGRAMS AVAILABLE TO 
Route SALESMEN IN SeLectrep I[Npustries by Robert X. 
Boucher, M.A. 

This study was concerned with the analysis of training courses 
for route salesmen. The eleven training courses studied revealed 
a variation in the length of courses from two days to two weeks 
and a divergence in treatment of the content from a cursory over- 
view of the problems of route salesmen to a very detailed pre- 
sentation of each unit of work. The teaching techniques in- 
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cluded audio-visual aids and speakers on the industry, on safety, 
and on other pertinent topics. 


A CriricaL Eva.uation oF Jos—E Orreca Y Gasset’s 

or Epucation by Maria del Carmen Ramirez, M.A. 

This study aims to analyze and evaluate in the light of Cath- 
olic principles the philosophy of education of José Ortega y 
Gasset, a contemporary Spanish writer, best known to Ameri- 
can educators as the author of Mission of the University and 
Revolution of the Masses. The study reveals a definite dis- 
parity between José Ortega y Gasset’s philosophy and his edu- 
cational theories. Ortega’s notion of God, of man and his des- 
tiny, as well as his pessimistic outlook on the world, is contrary 
to Catholic principles and handicaps him seriously as an edu- 
cational theorist. However, Ortega’s philosophy does not re- 
veal itself to any great extent in his Mission of the University. 
His concept of the university and its mission to transmit culture 
is quite in agreement with Catholic educational theory. 


Cerrain PersoNALity-ACHIEVEMENT Patrerns or ScHooL 

‘Boys by Reverend John J. Pitzen, M.A. 

‘A study was made of the factor patterns resulting from an 
analysis of the scores of high school freshman boys in intelli- 
gence, scholastic achievement, and personality ratings. The 
data were obtained from the files of records for a group of 180 
boys in a Catholic high school. 

Coefficients of correlation were computed for the fifteen items 
according to the Pearson product-moment method. These were 
submitted to the centroid method of factor analysis. Three 
original factor loadings were examined for simple structure by 
rotation of axes on two-dimensional planes and by the method 
of extended vectors. The configuration pattern revealed three 
factors positively related to one another. The first was charac- 
terized by the term “Vitality” since it was composed of items 
which constituted the sum of mental and physical energies of an 
individual. The second was identified as “Emotional Stability” 
since well-regulated habits of behavior and emotional maturity 
characterized it. The third was called “Effort” because of the 
strong volitional nature of the items in the factor. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Big increase in college enrollment is indicated by estimates re- 
leased last month by the U. S. Office of Education. This year’s 
enrollment is expected to be 3,232,000, an increase of 236,000 stu- 
dents over last year’s number. One of every four persons in the 
United States will be attending school or college this year, the re- 
port states. More pupils are attending high school than ever be- 
fore in our Nation’s history, and more students are staying in 
school to graduate. Ten years ago 78 per cent of young people 
14 to 17 years of age were enrolled in school. Today 87 per cent 
in that age group are enrolled. Ten years ago 40 per cent of young 
people in school stayed to graduate. Today 55 per cent stay to 
graduate. Fifty per cent of those who graduate from high school 
go on to college as full-time or part-time students. Resources for 
the education of young people beyond the high school will have 
to be considerably expanded in the years ahead. According to the 
Office of Education college-university enrollment will increase 
from its present 3.2 million to about 6.4 million by 1970. 

Some Catholic colleges and universities announced increases in 
enrollment last month. Enrollment at DePaul University has in- 
creased 3.6 per cent over last year’s first semester figure. The num- 
ber this year is 7,736 resident students compared with 7,456 for 


last year. An increase in enrollment of more than 7 per cent in 


the University’s college was reported, 1,541 students compared 
with last year’s 1,434. The University of Detroit’s fall enrollment 
of 9,544 students is the highest peace-time enrollment in the 
school’s history. It represents a jump of 5 per cent over last year. 
Marquette University’s enrollment has pushed beyond the ten 
thousand mark for the first time in history. This year Marquette 
has registered 10,364 students as compared with 9,642 for the fall 
term of 1956. Current figures show that Marquette now has 7,028 
men students and 3,336 women students. With a record number 
of 308 incoming freshmen, enrollment in engineering at Manhat- 
tan College has more than doubled since 1946. Registration in 
the College of Arts and Sciences at Manhattan has tripled in the 
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same period of time. Manhattan’s present enrollment of 2,632 
students includes 985 in engineering, 871 in the arts and sciences, 
and 776 in business education. 


Oklahoma’s only Catholic college, Benedictine Heights Col- 
lege, started the year in its new, air-conditioned building at Tulsa. 
A coeducational liberal arts school, the college was moved from 
Guthrie, Oklahoma. The new plant has 21 classrooms, 17 private 
offices, 3 lounges, a library, a book store, and a snack bar. Staffed 
by Benedictine Sisters, priests, and lay teachers, the college is di- 
rected by Dr. Paul J. Ketrick, formerly head of the English Depart- 
ment at St. John’s University, Brooklyn. 


Thirty National Merit Scholars entered Catholic colleges this 
fall; 35 of the 556 Merit Scholarship winners announced last spring 
were graduates of Catholic high schools. The University of Notre 
Dame was selected by 9 of the 30 scholars who entered Catholic 
colleges; Georgetown University got 4 of them, and St. Louis Uni- 
versity and Marquette University got 3 each. Other Catholic col- 
leges receiving a Merit Scholar, according to the list published 
last month by the National Merit Scholarship Corporation are: 
Spring Hill, Holy Cross, St. Mary’s (Indiana), Fordham, Mount 
St. Vincent ( New York), La Salle, Villanova, Misericordia ( Dallas, 
Pennsylvania), University of Detroit, Rosemont, and St. Joseph’s 
(Philadelphia ). 

A total of $515,000 was paid by the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation to the 556 winners in 1956 and to the colleges they 
are attending. Seniors in 13,000 high schools took the first exami- 
nations for the 1957 scholarships on October 24. 


The Ford Foundation is undertaking a five-year program to 
support and stimulate publication of scholarly books in the hu- 
manities and the social sciences, it was annourced last month. 
For this purpose the Foundation’s trustees have appropriated 
$1,725,000. Approximately thirty college- or university-sponsored, 
non-profit publishing organizations are expected to become elig- 
ible for the Foundation’s grants. A secondary purpose of the 
Foundation’s program is to help relieve individual scholars of the 
financial burden of having to underwrite publication of their 
works out of personal funds. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Our cherished Christian standards of modesty and purity 
are defined and defended with candor and courage in a manner 
which should appeal to our secondary-school pupils by Archbishop 
Meyer of Milwaukee in his timely and excellent pastoral of last 
May, entitled Decency and Modesty. Prepared as an address to 
the Milwaukee Archdiocesan Confraternity of Christian Mothers, 
the pastoral has been printed in pamphlet form and is issued by 
the Chancery Office of the Archdiocese of Milwaukee. 

After demonstrating how the challenge of chastity concerns not 
only the individual but also the family and society, Archbishop 
Meyer devotes four chapters to a thorough exposition of the mean- 
ing of the defensive virtue of modesty and of its implications in 
our age of exaggerated freedom. His discussions of “Modesty and 
Clothes,” “Modesty and Behavior,” and “Modesty and the Printed 
Word” are fine examples of moral instruction, embodying lucid 
presentation of principles and apt correlation of them with pres- 
ent-day life situations. 

Many secondary-school religion teachers will appreciate par- 
ticularly Archbishop Meyer’s documentation of his sources. These 
should form a valuable bibliography for units on modesty, de- 
cency-virginity, and other similar topics. 

The ratio of rapid learners to slow learners in Catholic sec- 
ondary schools is 10 to 3, according to a very informative study of 
Catholic secondary education by Rev. Thomas J. Frain, entitled 
Administrative and Instructional Provisions for Rapid and Slow 
Learners in Catholic Secondary Schools, published recently by 
The Catholic University of America Press. The report is based on 
a survey of 247 Catholic secondary schools with enrollments to- 
taling 141,618 students. With regard to administrative adapta- 
tions for both rapid and slow learners, the report indicates that 
more concern for rapid learners is shown in private Catholic 
schools than in either diocesan or parochial schools; greatest ad- 
ministrative concern for slow learners was found in diocesan or 
central schools. The report goes into great detail with regard to 
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instructional techniques for rapid and slow learners in religion, 
English, social studies, mathematics, science, and business educa- 
tion. Interesting data on class size for these various subjects in 
three types of Catholic schools—central, private, parochial—are 
presented. Exclusive of religion classes, median class sizes in the 
different types of schools ranged from 31 to 38 pupils; for religion 
median class sizes ranged from 36 to 44 pupils. Principals and 
teachers will find this study valuable not only because of its in- 
formative data on Catholic secondary schools but also because of 
its many practical recommendations on how the problem of meet- 
ing the needs of both the rapid and the slow learners may be met. 


The average teacher of English in the public secondary schools 
of Indiana teaches five classes daily, three or four of these being 
in English, according to a very thorough study, entitled Teaching 
Load of Teachers of English in Indiana, published as the May, 
1956, issue of the Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University. Forty-seven per cent of the teachers of English in In- 
diana teach English classes only; the remainder teach English in 
combinatior. with other secondary school subjects. The average 
teacher of English meets 96 English pupils daily, the average en- 
rollment per class being 27 pupils. She has three or four different 
preparations daily, although 27 per cent of the teachers reported 
having from five to seven. In preparation for her classes, the aver- 
age teacher spends 4.6 hours weekly when she teaches integrated 
English classes, 5.0 hours weekly when she teaches literature 
classes, and 3.8 hours when she has composition courses. She 
needs an average of 5.6 hours weekly for reading examinations, 
exercises, or themes; and 3.5 hours weekly for deing clerical duties 
connected with teaching, such as recording grades. She spends a 
median number of 3.6 hours weekly in schoo! activities taking 
place after school. When teachers were asked to indicate the total 
number of individual themes (ranging in length from 250 to 500 
words each) that they could grade each week, the average re- 
sponse was 57. Aside from the value of data like these reported 
here, students of secondary education will find this study particu- 
larly helpful in that it presents a thorough review of recent studies 
on teaching load. 
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Foreign language studyin the elementary schools of the nation 
is increasing according to a recent survey by the U. S. Office o! 
Education. Status of Foreign Language Study in American Elem- 
entary Schools, 1955, published last spring, reports that fifteen 
years ago fewer than 5,000 pupils were getting foreign language 
instruction in the public elementary schools of this country. But 
by the fall of 1955, 271,600 public and 142,700 Roman Catholic 
elementary school children were studying any ene of seven lan- 
guages—French, Spanish, German, Italian, Latin, Norwegian, 01 
Greek—under the guidance of a classroom or visiting teac 
Reasonably enough, Spanish is far and away the most pop 
language in the elementary classes. French comes next, then Ger- 
man, and then Italian, Latin, Norwegian, and modern Greck. 
Other languages, among them Swedish and Japanese, are taught 
in a few communities. 

Language experts believe that there are at least two basic ad 
vantages to introducing the learning of a foreign language in the 
elementary school. First, when children under ten are exposed to 
a new language they pick it up easily and quickly. Their musck 
and speech organs are still flexible enough to fall effortlessly into 
new and good patterns of accent. Young children also learn with 
out much difficulty to think almost automatically in the new lan- 
guage. 


Prize-winning essay on elementary school teaching as a career 
by a senior high-school student is being distributed in published 
form by the National Association of Manufacturers. Miss Barbara 
Ann Riecken of Evansville, Indiana, one of the 1,393 contestan! 

in the American System of Free Enterprise Contest sponsored by 
the Evansville Manufacturers and Employers Association, entitled 
her essay “The American Way of Life—My Place in It.” In it she 
expresses her thoughts and convictions concerning the role of the 


public elementary school teacher in moulding the boys and girls 


of today for their future lives. Anyone interested in the brochure 
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may secure copies on request from the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street, New York City. 


It is time to take a critical look at special education, writes 
Arthur S. Hill, associate editor of Exceptional Children, in the 
May issue of that periodical. Special education has made rapid 
strides during the past twenty years but, as is the case in- many 
other growing movements, its progress has been measured chiefly 
in terms of statistical information. It is important to know that 
between 1948 and 1953, the enrollment of children in special 
schools and classes increased 47 per cent, that the number of 
schoo] districts providing special education services increased 83 
per cent, and that the per cent of increase in teachers in special 
education programs is 48. It is also significant to learn that only 
about 18 per cent of all exceptional children are enrolled in espe- 
cially adapted school programs. 


Despite the interesting story told by factual information and the 
ample evidence that there is still plenty of room for the kind of 
expansion which can be measured only in ter:us of facts and fig- 
ures, special education has reached a maturity which suggests 
that its gains should be assessed also in terms of qualitative pro- 
gress. Hill recommends that the first critical look should be di- 
rected inwardly toward the attitudes and beliefs of educators 
about children who have differences. Secondly, there is need to 
look at the end results of special education and to evaluate what 
special programs are achieving. The final aspect of special educa- 
tion which should be scrutinized has to do with the relationshiy 
of the program with parents. The results of Hill’s penetrating 
analysis of these three areas of special education are worthy of 
perusal, 


Three 1956 editions of guides to teaching and learning aids 
are now available from Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin. The sixteenth edition of Educators Guide to Free 
Films, a professional, cyclopedic service on multisensory learning 
aids, replaces all volumes and supplements which have preceded 
it. Including 3,454 titles of free films, this publication shows an 
increase of 766 listings over the previous edition. Educators Guide 
to Free Slidefilms, in its eighth year cf service, presents 631 titles 
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of filmstrips which may be secured without cost. Again 31 of the 
slidefilms listed in the Guide may be retained permanently by the 
borrower to start his filmstrip library or to add to his present col- 
lection. 

Also of interest to teachers is the thirteenth annual edition of 
‘ Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum Materials which 
is a complete, up-to-date, annotated schedule of selected free 
maps, bulletins, pamphlets, exhibits, charts, and books. 


Estimates of reading capacity or potential reading-achieve- 
ment level is an important consideration for the teacher working 
with retarded readers. While the individual intelligence test is 
viewed as perhaps the most desirable gauge of reading capacity, 
it is well known that teachers working with retarded readers fre- 
quently do not have the training nor the time to administer such 
tests. Consequently, estimates of reading capacity are often based 
upon results obtained from group intelligence tests or the Durrell- 
Sullivan Reading Capacity Tests. But which of these gives the 
most valid index to potential reading achievement levels? 

An attempt to solve this problem by comparing the relative 
effectiveness of two group intelligence tests and one capacity test 
with an individual intelligence test in predicting reading achieve- 
ment potential is described in The Elementary School Journal for 
May, 1956. 

Four tests—the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson Test, the California Short Form Test of Mental Maturity 
and the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test—were adminis- 
tered to 80 children enrolled in the reading clinic of a public 
school system of a Texas city. Statistical treatment of the result- 
ing data revealed that: (1) the Durrell-Sullivdn Test tends to give 
higher estimates of reading capacity than does the Stanford-Binet 
Scale, while the Kuhlmann-Anderson Test and the California Short 
Form Test of Mental Maturity Test tend to give lower estimates, 
and (2) none of the group tests used in this study yield estimates 
which might be considered adequate approximations of the Stan- 
ford-Binet estimates. 


. At what age do children learn the meaning of opposites? An 
experiment at the University of Texas with 50 children between 
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the ages of five years and seven years, six months—10 in each six- 
month age group—yielded some information in answer to this 
question as well as to the question of whether or not children 
who scored highest on an intelligence test would learn the rela- 
tion of opposition first. 

A comparison of the scores made by these children on the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children and the Relation of Op- 
positions Test devised by Kreezer and Dallenbach was revealing. 
According to the investigators, the learning of opposition either 
took place by insight (at once) or did not take place at all. A 
significant difference between the intelligence test scores of chil- 
dren who were able to learn the relation of opposition and the 
test scores of those who were unable to grasp its meaning was 
found in each six-month age group. In all groups, the scores of 
the children who comprehended this concept were significantly 
higher than those of boys and girls who failed to do so. 


A test of TV teaching was begun in September, 1956, in Hagers- 
town, Maryland, with more than 6,000 pupils in six elementary 
and two high schools receiving one hour of instruction a day by 
closed-circuit television. A two-way audio hookup allows the 
students to ask questions of the teacher. Supervision of the two- 
way exchange between classes and the televised instructor is 
carried on by a part-time employee. 

Basic to the experiment is the desire of educators in the Wash- 
ington County school system to find out not only how far educa- 
tion can go in utilizing TV but also to what extent TV might be 
used to alleviate the problems stemming from the current teacher 
shortage. It is planned to extend the TV coverage to the entirety 
of the county’s schools within the next two years so that all 47 
schools will be supplied with closed-circuit equipment and over 
20,000 pupils will receive televised instruction. 

This year, the elementary school program being televised in- 
cludes sixth-grade science, fifth-grade arithmetic, fourth-grade 
social studies and some instruction in reading and number readi- 
ness in the first, second, and third grades. During this first term 
no student will receive TV instruction in more than one course: 
A special workship during the summer prepared about 40 teach- 
ers for the televised instruction period. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


American Education Week will be observed in all schools both 
public and private November 11 to 17. President Eisenhower, in 
a proclamation designating the week, urged that its observance 
have the fullest possible participation by the Nation’s citizens. A 
program suggestion for Catholic schools was distributed last 
month by the Education Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. The life and writings of Bishop John Lan- 
caster Spalding, a famed spokesman for the Church who was 
Bishop of Peoria, Illinois, from 1876 to 1906, are the focal point 
of the program. For each day of the week, a quotation from one 
of the pioneer Bishop’s writings has been selected for discussion. 
It is also urged that his life and ideals be reviewed. Other pro- 
gram suggestions include holding an open house for the neigh- 
borhood, sponsoring radio and television programs, holding 
special assemblies, and devising a pageant highlighting the con- 
tributions of the Church to America and American education. 
President Eisenhower's proclamation stresses “the needs of the 
Nation for more and better schools and colleges to the end that 
our people through improved education may make a greater con- 
tribution to the progress and future welfare of America, and to 
the peace and well-being of the world.” 


Though they go to the same school building, public school 
pupils may ride there in school buses but Catholic schocl pupils 
must get there on their own. This odd twist in the school bus 
issue was reported last month from New Canaan, Connecticut. 
St. Aloysius Parish there has a new school building which it does 
not use completely; it allows the local public school board to use 
four classrooms. 

Last June the Department of Education of Connecticut issued 
a statement on bus rides for private school pupils reporting that 
an opinion given it by the State’s attorney genera! maintained that 
school bus questions “are peculiarly within the field of local school 
administration.” In a more recent report, the Department dis- 
closed that 25 of Connecticut's 169 municipalities provide trans- 
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portation of pupils to private schools on the same basis as that 
given public school pupils. Because of the proximity of schools to 
pupils’ homes in large cities, there is no need for transportation. 
Local school boards in several Connecticut towns have voted 
down recent requests of parents for transportation of their chil- 
dren to private schools. 

In Meriden, one of the State’s larger cities, the school board 
refused to transport children attending St. Rita’s school. The nine- 
member unit voted 5 to 4 against. The deciding vote was cast 
by the board’s chairman, Rev. Joseph G. Peters, pastor of a local 
Congregational church. 

In Ridgefield, even after the town counsel gave an official rul- 
ing that there is nothing illegal in transporting pupils to private 
schools, the board of education by a vote of 6 to 3 turned down a 
request that school bus transportation be afforded pupils of St. 
Mary’s School. It is reported that this decision was the result of 
a secret ballot taken two days after the towa counsel gave his 
ruling. 

Summarizing arguments of proponents of bus rides for private 
school pupils, Ridgefield’s Town Counsel John E. Dowling said: 
“The State Legislature recognizes that other than public schools 
exist and attendance at one or the other is corapulsory. It would 
most logically follow, allowing a choice of a school, that the school 
board could assist pupils to get there by means of transportation. 
This does not mean that public money or property is given to aid 
or maintain religious schools, but that the aid is given to the pu- 
pils who are legally attending such schools, [and this aid] assists 
them and their parents in attending approved schools for the re- 
quired time. It is my opinion that this is the basis of the law in 
states where such aid has been enacted into legislation, and this 
would be the proper basis for a policy for the board to follow in 
allowing transportation to the town’s non-public schools.” 

Other Connecticut communities where requests for transporta- 
tion of private school pupils have been turned down this year 
include Torrington, Norwich, and Niantic. 

These decisions run counter to the purposes of the comprehen- 
sive survey of private school facilities and needs authorized last 
December by the Connecticut State Board of Education. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THe MIND OF THE CHURCH IN THE FORMATION OF SISTERS, edited 
by Sister Ritamary, C.H.M. New York, Fordham University 
Press, 1956. Pp. xxxi + 282. $3.50. 

This work contains selections from addresses given during the 
six regional conferences and the first national meeting of the 
Sister Formation Conference held during the years 1954 and 1955. 
Included in the volume are various statements from representa- 
tives of the hierarchy, clergy, and members of religious orders of 
men and women. These statements give ample evidence that the 
Sister Formation Movement is in accord with the mind of the 
Church. 

The introduction, written by the founder of the movement, 
Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., contains an excellent summary of the 
Sister Formation Conference from its inception to 1956. Those 
who have followed the movement will appreciate this section for 
the accurate review of the movement, while those who are un- 
acquainted with Sister Formation will be impressed with the or- 
ganization and the phenomenal progress of the Sister Formation 
Conference. 

The reader may question the inclusion of the invocations and 
the addresses of welcome. They do, however, clearly indicate the 
approval of the Sister Formation Conference by a representative 
group of the American hierarchy and priest educators. 

All who are interested in the education of Sisters will find the 
five addresses in the second section, “Application to the Ameri- 
can Scene of Pronouncements of the Holy Father and the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious,” a very valuable summary of state- 
ments of the Holy Father on the education of Sisters. The wishes 
of the Church concerning the intellectual and spiritual formation 
of Sisters are well delineated in the addresses on this topic. 

Since canon law contains no directives concerning the educa- 
tion of religious women, the committee on Sister Formation 
turned to the canonical directives for seminaries and the education 
of religious men. Although direct application of these directives 
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to the education of religious women is not possible, the papers 
treating of the directives for the education of religious men afford 
valuable guidance to superiors of religious women. 

The six Superintendents of schools who addressed the Sister 
Formation Conference were unanimous in pleading for adequat 
preparation of Sisters teaching in parochial] schools. All but one 
of them either directly or implicitly favored a lengthening of the 
pre-service education of Sisters or a training which should be no 
less than that required of teachers in public schools. The one 
superintendent who was not in agreement with this point held 
that it was inopportune at the present time to set the bachelor’s 
degree as the standard of preparation; rather, he advocated les- 
sening the menial tasks of the teacher to free her for intellectual! 
pursuits through private study. True to the Catholic tradition. 
these superintendents, while placing emphasis on liberal arts edu- 
cation as a preparation for teaching, were not unmindful of the 
need for the teaching Sister to be an alert professional woman 
who can apply principles of psychology to the classroom. 

The statements by the deans of colleges and graduate schools 
reflect their interest in the quality of undergraduate education 
of Sisters and in the careful selection and preparation of more 
Sisters for graduate study. There was a plea that Sisters have a 
grounding in theology and philosophy with less part-time and 
more full-time study on both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels. 

The reports on the twenty-seven different formation programs 
of religious communities of men bring together a body of in- 
formation on the education of religious men. Although the read- 
ing of these reports may become a bit tedious, they do indicate 
that religious men do not engage in their life work before they 
have been adequately prepared and that in all programs the spir- 
itual and the intellectual formation proceeds hand in hand. 

The publication of The Mind of the Church in the Formation 
of Sisters is an added achievement to the Sister Formation Con- 
ference. The book, with its selections from regional conferences 
and from the national meeting, brings to the Catholic world not 
only an account of the Sister Formation movement but also the 
mind of the Church on this important topic. Religious superiors, 
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directresses of study, superintendents, deans, and all those in- 
terested in the education of Sisters should find this volume a val- 
uable reference in planning formation programs. As is to be ex- 
pected in any compilation of addresses, the various sections of 
the book differ in style, scholarliness, and value. 
SisteR M. Mynetrte, F.S.P.A. 

Viterbo College 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 

x 


Tue ProspLeMs OF ADMINISTRATION IN THE AMERICAN COLLEGE, 
edited by Roy J. Deferrari. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
Universitly of America Press, 1956. Pp. viii +- 181. $3.50. 

In this volume are recorded the proceedings of the Workshop 
on Problems of Administration in the American College, con- 
ducted at The Catholic University of America, June 10 to 21, 
1955. This study represents one of a series of workshop programs 
and investigations on American higher education conducted by 
The University annually since 1946. 

The main topics covered in the work are: the aims and purposes 
of general education, the curriculum of the general college, pro- 
fessional education and the general college, the registrar, the 
dean, the business office, the president, the personnel officer, the 
librarian, and supervision of teacher education in the United 
States. 

Among the contributors of papers were: Sister M. Emmanuel] 
Collins, O.S.F.; Very Reverend James M. Campbell; Catherine 
R. Rich; Reverend Gerald E, Dupont, $.S.E.; Reverend John F. 
Davis; Right Reverend Alfred F. Horrigan; Marie A. Corrigan; 
Eugene P. Willging; Brother Brendan Joseph Brennan, F.S.C.; 
and George F. Donovan. 

It is not possible to review all the chapters which are uniform- 
ly informative and stimulating. A few selected papers may high- 
light the creative thinking behind the presentations. Dr. Camp- 
bell’s analysis of the curriculum of the general college featured 
a description of the misconceptions and the true picture of the 
current wide-flung and all-embracing generalized college cur- 
riculum, and brief statements on curriculum construction and the 
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influence of extra-curricular areas on the curriculum. Professional 
education and the general college was investigated by Dr. De- 
ferrari. His paper defined and explored the development of the 
general college and the liberal arts in terms of modern education, 
and explained the problems arising from the failure of the pro- 
ponents of nursing, engineering, scientific, and other areas of 
professional education, and those who supported general educa- 
tion to get together. 

The materials on the president, the librarian, and the registrar 
invite serious reading and evaluation. In general, the statements 
concerned with these officers point to the need for further clarifi- 
cation of their administrative duties, to the advisability of bring- 
ing their functions closer to the life of the college faculty and stu- 
dent body, and to the further development of research and work- 
shop programs through the documentation of their executive re- 
sponsibilities in American higher education. Mr. Willging (li- 
brarian ), Miss Rich and Brother Brendan (registrars ), and Mon- 
signor Horrigan (president) handled their difficult assignments 
with ability and tact. 

Father Davis presented a constructive plea for the business 
office in higher education. He stressed the importance of bud- 
geting preparation and control, business management, personnel 
relations with non-academic staff members, and the recognition 
of the office as an integral part of the institution. 

The paper-bound book features a foreword by the editor, a 
list of footnote references at the end of each major paper, a di- 
rectory of the workshop participants—their names and institu- 
tions—and summaries of the six seminars on college administra- 
tion. 

GrorcE F, Donovan 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


ADMINISTERING Community Epucation by Ernest O. Melby. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. Pp. xvii + 325. $6.00. 
It seems a strange paradox that American educators who use 
the word creative so often achieve so little of the spirit of creativity 
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in their daily activities. This theoretical concept of creativity ap- 
pears more often in American educational literature than in that 
of any other country. In frequency of occurrence it is surpassed 
only by the emphasis on the word democracy. Both words are 
used with almost wild abandon by educational writers. The true 
concept of each has not yet been achieved. In this thought pro- 
voking book Emest O. Melby, dean of the School of Education 
of New York University, has attempted to apply the true mean- 
ing of these terms to education and to enlarge the purposes of 
educational administration. 

The crisis in education cannot be met without a greater ex- 
penditure of effort on the part of professional educators and the 
public. It is the purpose of this book to state the challenge to 
educational administration and to outline the dynamic commun- 
ity-centered concept of leadership that is demanded if education 
is to give life and force to freedom in America. 

The first part of the book treats of the challenge of the world 
crisis, changes in the community, mass media of communication, 
public criticism, governmental interrelationships, shortcomings of 
present administration, internal dissatisfaction, and the challenge 
to administration. In the second part, Dean Melby considers the 
real meaning of America, the challenge of creative education, les- 
sons from industrial management, contributions from human re- 
lations studies, and community leadership. The roles of adminis- 
trators, teachers, and lay people, and working relationships among 
these make up the third section of the book. 

It is evident that a tremendous field is covered. While each 
section is treated briefly, there is the impression of repetition in 
many of the chapters. However, the style is easy to read, the 
topics pertinent, and most of the suggested solutions are practi- 
cal. There is sympathy with the lot of the schoo] superintendent 
and a real appreciation of his problems. Gross, writing on the 
school superintendent for the New England Development Coun 
cil, has stated that the ideal superintendent shculd have chronic 
low blood pressure, an ulcer proof stomach; a man who must be 
able to attend school business eight nights a week, and has the 
hide of a rhinoceros. His skills should include those of the busi- 
ness executive, the education philosopher, the accountant, the 
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teacher of teachers, the architect, the dynamic public speaker, 
the human relations expert, and the maintenance engineer. Many 
superintendents will see themselves in this definition. Dean Melby 
has offered solutions to many of the problemas confronting the 
superintendent, particularly in the field of public relations. These 
suggestions may add to the efforts to be expended by the admin- 
istrator but in the long run should eliminate some of the chronic 
ailments which coincide with the job. 

Administrators in general and schoo] superintendents 1 partic. 
ular should find this book worth perusal. Catholic educators will 
discover this book most helpful in the field of public relations and 
use of community resources. Too little has been done and too 
little is being done in this field by Catholics, with a subsequent 
loss of opportunities to interpret the Catholic school to the public 
and to inform the public of the advantages to the community 
presented by Catholic schools. While not written from a Catholic 
viewpoint, this book nevertheless contains many ideas useful and 


practical for the Catholic educator. It is recommended to those 
who have or might approach the chronic ulcer stage due to the 
innumerable duties of administration. All concerned with educa- 
tion should discover a new outlook, a modern approach, a prac- 
tical solution to many areas causing difficulties. 

Rev. Joun F. Nevins 


Catholic Central High School 
Troy, New York 


ForeEIGN STHDENTS AND HIGHER EDUCATION IN ‘THE UNrrep STATES 
by Cora DuBois. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1956. Pp. xviii + 221. $3.50. 


Here is a book which should be read by anyone who deals with 
~ foreign students in American colleges and universities. The sub- 
ject should be of increasing interest to educators because, as the 
author points out, the number of foreign students in American 
colleges increased 300 per cent during a recent three-year period 
while American students increased only 100 per cent. Miss Du- 
Bois intimates that this trend will continue because of the increas- 
ing help that is being given by governmental and private agencies 
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to bring qualified young men and women to this country for study. 
Hence, this book is timely for college administ-ators and foreign 
student counselors, as well as for those who direct the program or 
select students for exchange. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I presents the picture 
of educational exchange as a changing scene much affected by 
changing world affairs. Of particular interest here is the analysis 
of the motives and goals which attract students to this country. 
Part II was written from the perspective of the research worker 
in social science. It deals specifically with the foreign student as an 
individual, with the sociological and psychological factors which 
affect his attitudes toward this country—before his arrival, dur- 
ing his sojourn, and after his return to his homeland. His prob- 
lems of cross-cultural differences and personal adjustments to the 
American scene are treated thoroughly. One chapter lists a ser- 
ies of typologies and forecasts to provide those who deal with 
foreign students with “a few clues to understanding them better” 
(p. 129). In Part IN the relationship of the American college to 


orientation, academic performance, suitable living arrangements, 
and social contacts are discussed. The functions and qualifications 
of the foreign student counselor are considered briefly. The point 
is made that while the policies on individual campuses must be 
dictated by local circumstances, a broad knowledge of the aims 
and purposes of the educational exchange program must be in- 
cluded in the planning and execution of these policies. 
Although there is no complete bibliography of references in- 
cluded in the volume, numerous footnotes provide valuable 
guides to other studies and works on the problem. A series of ap- 
pendices containing additional data and statistical information 
on the present status of student exchange completes the book. 


The author insists that the work is not a handbook for the gui- 
dance of those who educate students from cther countries. It 
would seem, however, that it should be used to supplement a 
handbook because it will enrich and broaden the understanding 
of the objectives of the program. 

StisteR Mary Rosasa, R.S.M. 
The Catholic University of America 
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Avupto-VisuaL Procepures, by Lester P. Sands. New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1956. Pp. vi + 670. $6.00. 


Teachers, administrators, supervisors, and others will find a 
comprehensive treatment of audio-visual instruction in the 1956 
text of Lester P. Sands, professor of education at Santa Barbara 
College, California. The author is well-equipped and qualified 
to write such a volume. Through his work in the educational field 
he has had first-hand contacts with the laboratory experiences of 
children, teachers, curriculum leaders, and audio-visual special- 
ists. As early as 1930, he established audio-visual centers and has 
been active in these centers at both the state and national levels. 

During the past fifty years there have been great advances in 
technology. These have greatly influenced education particular- 
ly in the field of communication. Hence, it is necessary that teach- 
ers keep abreast of the times in utilizing these new technological 
developments in their instructional procedures. 

The author’s awareness of this technological advancement is 
evidenced by the statement of his threefold purpose in the preface 
of his book: namely, to give a broader understanding of the audio- 
visual procedures appropriate at every level of education, to pre- 
sent a text in audio-visual education which can be utilized by 
professional educational classes and by teachers-in-service, and to 
offer a comprehensive reference guide to administrators for eval- 
uating and enriching the work of teachers under their direction. 
Not only does the author consider the basic audio-visual aids and 
techniques in his text, but he also summarizes recent research in 


this field. 


The book is divided into twenty-nine chapters and a series of 
appendices. In each chapter the author presents a major type of 
audio-visual procedure or aid. Such topics as the following are 
discussed in the text: school journeys, use of realia in teaching. 
models and their application, creative activities, dramatic play 
chalk boards and display boards, demonstrations, pictures, pho- 
tography in teaching, projectors, films, filmstrips, disc recordings, 
three-dimensional pictures, screens, radio and television, dupli- 
cating, and specialized instruments. Although the author deals 
with each kind of audio-visual procedure separately, he shows 
how each method can be related to the over-all teaching process. 
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Textual discussions are supplemented by a series of appendices 
including lists of various kinds of extensive data on source ma- 
terials and equipment. These are classified into the following 
headings: audio-visual associations, audio-visual periodicals, free 
and inexpensive audio-visual resources, bibliography of selected 
references, sources of materials and equipment, and motion pic- 
ture projectors and threading diagrams. 

The book has 240 illustrations, including photographs, draw- 
ings, and diagrams. These illustrations, though somewhat dated, 
depict children’s participative and communicative activities. In 
format, the book is pleasing with a very clear and easily-read type 
although it is somewhat lacking in color. A complete index facili- 
tates the use of the text. 

No doubt, this volume will stimulate interest in the subject, will 
provoke critical analysis of the thinking in the field, and will offer 
inspiration and direction to those who are eager to improve in- 
struction through the use of audio-visual materials and proce- 
dures. 


Because this work is well-organized, logically presented, and 
very broad in scope, it should make a worthwhile and serviceable 
textbook and professional reference in the field of audio-visual 
education. 


SIsTER Mary Loman, O.P. 
St. Cecelia School 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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BOOK OF NOVENAS 


The Catholic Family Book of Novenas, 
with Treasury of Hymns and Prayers has 
just been published. Making novenas has 
become an inspiring part of Catholic life. 
Now, for the first time . . . the loveliest of 
these devotions have been gathered to- 
gether in a single volume, invested with 
all the beauty that human hands can lav- 
ish. Printed throughout in vivid full colors, 
and illustrated with magnificent art treas- 
ures, this book, with over 300 pages is 
bound in rich, supple leather, and inlaid 
in purest gold. Write today to: John J. 
Crawley & Co., 87 W. 47th St., New York 
36, N.Y. 


THOSE TWO LITTLE NUNS AGAIN 


Cartoonist Bill O’Malley’s two famous 
Nuns, Sister Colleen (shortstop for the 
fourth grade Tigers) and Sister Maureen 
(the best hopscotcher in the schoolyard ) 
are back. As unruffled by a frog under 
Johnny’s cap as by a fly-ball through the 
schoolroom window, Sisters Colleen and 
Maureen happily steer their way through 
this second collection of O’Malley’s car- 
toons about Nuns, consisting of 88 brand 
new cartoons. Write to: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


ACCOPRESS BINDERS 


Your store can profit, and your students 
can save with Accopress Binders. This 
loose leaf note book is almost a student 
must. Accopress Binders are durable, come 
in many sizes and are available in choice 
of five colors. In lots of 1,000 or more, 
you may have the college seal imprinted, 
one color, blind or embossed, free of 
charge. See your Acco catalog, or write to: 
Acco Products, Inc., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


As organist, Catholic convert and stu- 
dent of the problems faced by choir di- 
rectors and churchmen generally, Paul 
Hume, for ten years the competent critic 
of the Washington Post has written in his 
Catholic Church Music a learned and leis- 
urely how-to-do-it guide, set down with 
wit, authority and good taste. A special 
chapter is devoted to the teaching of sa- 
cred music in Catholic schools. Sisters, 
school authorities and priests will find it 
interesting. Published by: Dodd, Mead ¢> 
Company, Inc., 432 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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MOBILE LADDER TRUCK 


The new M-4 Mobile Ladder-Truck, an 
important aid in reducing overhead main- 
tenance costs has been introduced. Lighter 
and smaller than its companion model, the 
Safe-Lad is designed for use in the 7 to 
11 foot overhead maintenance zone of 
commercial buildings, schools, hospitals, 
etc. Used for the cleaning of windows, 
blinds, transoms, and for the maintenance 
of lights, Safe-Lad locks automatically an 
provides guard rail protection so that both 
hands are free. Constructed of steel, this 
new model has four steps, and an overall 
height of 55 inches with guard rail down. 
For literature, write to: Safe-Lad Mfg. 
Co., 1001 S.E. Morrison St., Portland 14, 
Ore. 


PORTABLE PHOTO COPY MACHINE 


You can now copy anything right in 
your own office, automatically in seconds, 
with the new portable Exact-Fax by Gen- 
co. Schools save hundreds of dollars an- 
nually by making their own photo copies 
of student records, dramatic parts, sheet 
music, blueprints, financial reports, docu- 
ments, etc. Write for catalog and price 
list to: General Photo Products Co., Inc., 
15 Summit Ave., Chatham, N. J. 


A DICTIONARY OF MARY 


More than 600 entries distinguish A 
Dictionary of Mary, the first complete ref- 
erence book in English on Marian theol- 
ogy, doctrine, history, devotions, feasts, 
shrines, revelations and art. The entries 
are written in non-technical language to 
give concise facts or ideas concerning the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. The inclusion of 
the liturgies and Marian customs of the 
Eastern Churches constitutes a special fea- 
ture consonant with the growing interest 
in these Rites. Write to: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 


JUVENILE COURTSHIPS 


The article on Juvenile Courtships, 
which appeared in the March 1955 edi- 
tion of The American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, has now undergone its fifth reprint- 
ing. This educational article was written 
by the Very Reverend Francis J. Connell, 
C.ss.R., of the Department of Sacred 
Theology, The Catholic University of 
America. Write to: The American Eccles- 
iastical Review, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. 


35MM COLOR SLIDES 


Complete Cover: Of 
HOLY LAND - MARIAN SHRINES 
lives of Christ and Mary. Also Rome, Vati- 
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can, Italy, Spain, Ireland, Austria, ete. Write 
for FREE 60-Page Illustrated Catalog “CR.” 


ARGO SLIDES 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


AMERICA’S LEADING LINE OF 


ART SUPPLIES 


- DRAWING & TRACING PAPERS 
- DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 

- TEMPERA COLORS 

- CANVAS BOARDS 

- OIL & WATERCOLORS 

- CONSTRUCTION PAPERS 

- STRATHMORE PAPERS 

- SHIVA & PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
- TALENS & REMBRANDT COLORS 
- CONTE, KRYLON, BEST TEST 
and the most extensive line of 


DRAWING MATERIALS 


Wholesale Only — Inquiries Invited 


The MORILLA Gompany 


330 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
706 So. Magnolia, Los Angeles 5 


Now ! 


600 


TESTED 
REMEDIAL 
READING AIDS 


CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH 
ONE SOURCE 


The new 1956-57 illustrated, 
descriptive catalog will be an 
invaluable addition to your re- 
source file. Send 35¢ today to 


Dept. C, Remeedi-Aids Service, | 


799 Broadway, New York 3. 


for perfect darkening of any size window 
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FORSE DARKENING 
SHADES & DRAPERIES 


Made of finest fabrics 
Custom-made, any size 


Complete, ready for installation 


@ Guaranteed for ten years 
Used by schools everywhere 
Draperies in decorative colors 


Fabric Samples; Complete Information; 
Price Schedules . 
or “Drapery” Literature OR BOTH. 
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THE IDEAL 
RAIN and DUST 


PROTECTOR 


for 
STUDENTS 
Books 
@ Papers 


@ Lunches 


CATCHALL STORM BAG 


A Big, Roomy, Tough Durable Plastic Bag 
Closed by Strong Metal Zipper 


THE AMERICAN BINDER CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
66 Berry Street - - - San Francisco, California 
Please Send For New Price List Today 


NOW READY! New Revised Edition of - - - 
THE INTERIOR LIFE OF THE SOCIAL WORKER 


By REV. LUCIAN L. LAUERMAN, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor in Social Work, National Catholic School of Social Service 


The Catholic University of America 


- Meditations for the dedication of one’s Social Service. 


- Selected prayers, proper for Sociai Workers, Vincentians, Ladies of Charity and others 
engaged in charitabe services. 


- Theme: The Divine Presence is the supreme inspiration in the life, personality and 
service of the Social Worker. 


91 pages Bound in grained, imitation leather $1.50 


ORDER NOW! from - - - 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
620 Michigan Avenue, N. E. Washington 17, D. C. 
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YOUR STORE CAN PROFIT 
YOUR STUDENTS 
CAN SAVE -- - 


with 


ACCOPRESS 
BINDERS 


The loose leaf note book is almost 
a student must. But some loose leaf 
books do not fit into all student 
budgets. And that’s one good rea- 
son for the popularity of Accopress 
Binders—economy! 


There are other reasons, too:—Ac- 
copress Binders are durable; come 
in many sizes, are available in a 
choice of five colors; stack flat, open 
flat; are light in weight. And in lots 
of 1 M or more you may have the 
college seal imprinted, one color. 
blind or embossed, Free. 


You'll sell a lot of Accopress Binders 
for note book covers all year round. 
And you'll want to feature them as 
ideal theses covers each Spring and 
Fall. See your Acco catalog or write 
us now. 


ACCO PRODUCTS, INC. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


In Canada: 
Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Robes for 


Confirmation 
MOORE Confirmation Robes 


save money for each family 
by removing need for new 
clothing. Since all appear ap- 
propriately alike, no youngster 
“out-fashions” another. No fam- 
ily feels embarrassed. 


White, flowing Robes with Scar- 
let collars and beanies for girls. 
Scarlet Robes and ties for boys. 


MOORE Rental Service is 
quick, efficient and available 
on short notice. Write for all 
details and Catalog CC17. 


E. R. MOORE’CO. 


268 Norman Av., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
932 Dakin St. Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641 N. Allesandro St. 

Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Also makers of Choral Robes, Gym 
Suits for Girls and Graduation 
Caps & Gowns 
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Review 3b 


A factual, penetrating and 


critical look at - - - 


THE 


CATHOLIC 
CHURCH, 


Edited by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 


A revealing commentary on 
the life, history, organization, di- 
versity, inner workings and influ- 
ence of the Catholic Church. In- 
cludes statistics on every diocese. 


446 pages. Just released. $5.95 


PATTERNS 
for 


TEENAGERS 


Vincent T. Giese 


A look at the life and problems 
of today’s teen agers, the book 
contains ideas on training youth 
leaders plus 22 planned discus- 
sions and inquiries for youth 
groups. Two color. $3.50. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Fides Publishers 
Chicago 19, Ill. 


Why DO IT YOURSELF 


when Filmack offers you 
Low-Cost Professional 


It’s True! You can 
have top quality 
titles made for only 


20¢ A Word 


(2.00 min. per title) 


COLOR TITLES, TOO! 


50c a word ($5.00 
minimum per title) 


Add narration to 
your film economi- 
cally, too, From 
script - to - tape - to 
optical track for 
ONLY 35¢ A WORD 
( $25.00 minimum ) 


s 
be 
Art background and 


music library available 
to you at no extra cost! 


1334 S$. Wabash 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FILMACK 


c LETE LAB SERVICES © FILMSTRIPS & SLIDES 
et us help you with your film needs! 


SENCO 
RULERS and YARDSTICKS 
FOR SCHOOL, OFFICE AND HOME 


—— manufactured by —— 
Seneca Novelty Co., Inc. 


201-207 FALL ST., SENECA FALLS, N.Y. 


A Catholic Book Service.—A thorough search 
for out-of-print books. Any subject or lan- 
guage. New and current books supplied. 
Store hours: Evenings and 
6904 Roosevelt Road, Oak Park, Illinels 


Direct all mail inquiries to 


C. F. PETELLE 


BOX 289 MAYWOOD ILLINOIS 


| FOR THE MASS OF THE PEOPLE: 
OUR DIALOG MASS 
Booklets ....100 @ $12.00 
OUR SUNG MASS 
Booklets ....100 @ $15.00 
PIO DECIMO PRESS 


St. LOUIS 15, MO. 


In answering advertisements please mention THe Revmew 


MY DAILY BREAD 


A daily guide to spiritual perfection ...Written in an easy- 
to-read, brief, conversational style...448 pages 


MY WAY OF LIFE 


Pocket edition of St. Thomas Aquinas... The Summa Sim- 
plified ...Written for everyone...640 pages 


MY DAILY PRAYER 


A different kind of prayer book...For everyday use... 
Daily Prayers...Seasonal Thoughts...Lives of the Saints 
512 pages 


MY SUNDAY MISSAL 


By Father Stedman... Easy to use number system... Regu- 
lar type—384 pages...Larger type—512 pages 


CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL 


The Life of Christ by the Four Evangelists...170 original 
illustrations of events in the Life of the Divine Master 
Arranged by Father Frey...448 pages 


MY DAILY PSALM BOOK 


The perfect prayer book for each day of the week...211 
original illustrations...Arranged by Father Frey 
...380 pages 


MY IMITATION OF CHRIST 


117 original full page illustrations ... Masterpiece of 
Thomas & Kempis... Revised translation ...480 pages 


on 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF 


for Every Home 


ond $1.35 


$1.35 to $3.75 


82° 1. $2.25 


62° 1. $4.78 


62° 1. $4.78 


$2.25 


RT. REV. MSGR. vosees B. FREY, DIRECTOR 


5300 FORT HAMILTON PA 


RKWAY, BROOKLYN 19, N. Y. 
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Now in it’s 68th YEAR - 


The Oldest and Most Widely-Read Professional, 
Clerical Journal in the Nation 


Che American 
Ecclesiastical 


The 
VME 
CLESIASTICAL | Rebiew 


This monthly publication of 
The Catholic University of 
America, with contributors of 
national and _ international 
reputation, ranks highest in 
prestige in the ecclesiastical 
world. It should be on every 
priest’s table and in every 
seminary and university 
library. 

Authoritative articles on Catholic doctrine — studies in 
parochial and priestly problems — Developments in Catholic 


Action — Articles on moral questions — Historical and liturgical 
surveys — Answers to questions — Book Reviews and Analecta. 


Some Recent Contents:— 
®@ The Pope’s Teaching on Organic Trans- 


OF AMERICA PRESE 


plantation V. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 
© Juvenile Courtships V. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 
© The Immaculate Conception and the Living 

Church Rev. Thomas U. Mullaney, O.P. 
© A Census of the Saints (993-1955) 0 Rev. John F. Broderick, S.J. 
@ Liturgical and Private Prayer —...________ Rev. John H. Miller, C.S.C. 
® Can Nothing Be Said for State “Right to Work” __Rev. John E. Coogan, S.J. 
© Opportunities for the Catholic Psychiatrist Bishop Joseph M. Marling 
® Co-Operation of Catholics in Non-Catholic Religious 

Activities VY. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 


U.S., Canada and Foreign $5.00 a year 
Single Issues 50 cents 


SPECIAL SEMINARIAN OFFER! 


Subscription price: 


What better way to start in Seminarian or a Newly-Ordained Priest on the path of 
priestly teaching and reading than a subscription to THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL 
REVIEW. 


Special Rate for Seminarians—$3.50 per year 
(IDEAL AS A GIFT) 
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